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oa aa sailing, and to invite disaster. The same ,isjtrue of 
coursing the waters of experience. A stiff consistency 


which seems admirable in itself proves foolish and fatal 
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_ dicate the courage of conviction; by others they are 


“under the eae and shifting winds of events. Rigid 
opinions are fondly thought—by their holders—to in- 


understood as evidences that they will’ go down in the 
first squall that strikes them. Rigidity does not belong 
to opinion. Steadiness of principle, ideals like the North 
star, aims which keep their high command without bend- 


ing to expediency, are undoubtedly imperative; but in 


keeping faithful and obedient to them there must be 
constant adjustment to circumstance lest by the very 
manner of fidelity there be wreck of purpose. Con- 
sistency is a virtue which, like the management of a 
public water supply, needs daily analysis to determine 
what will keep it pure. A seeming inconsistency may 
be much more consistent than a uniform invariability. 
Last of all should one feel ashamed of seeming to change, 
when change is only the tacking which enables one to 
keep off the rocks and make port. The times that try 

_ men’s souls try good sense also. There is no glory in 
letting either destroy the other. 
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THE iniquities and cruelties in the conduct of prisons 
which come to light every now and then ought to inspire 
lawmakers and law-givers with a new zeal for righteous- 
ness, and the people, who by their votes put almost un- 
limited power into the hands of those who make the laws 
and them who execute them, ought to give their con- 
sciences an airing now and then, and search out all penal 
institutions to the last inmate and the darkest cell. Two 
things hinder the humane and intelligent treatment of 
criminals: one is the old idea of punishment, suffering 
to be inflicted as the penalty of sin and a warning to 
those who are not yet sinners; the other is the lamentable 
fact that those who control and punish the criminal are 
by their very trade in danger of becoming imbruted and 
callous to the suffering they inflict. All honor to the 
officers of the law and to the men and women to whom 
are intrusted the discipline and well-being of sinful men 
and women, when they keep their own hearts clean and 
their personal -ideals untarnished. 
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CONTEMPLATION, meditation, and introspection are 
most excellent things, desirable and even indispensable 
to spiritual growth and efficiency; but all these long 
words denote phases of the spiritual life which have 
little value unless they lead up to that which can be 
described by a much shorter word, namely, work. © Spir- 
itual dissipation is one of the common vices of church- 
going people. Religious emotion that leads to nothing 
and prompts to nothing beyond itself is a vice: it ends 
in a hardening of the spiritual arteries and a loss of all 
heroic ideals. Good work—not “good works,’ but un- 
selfish effort to encourage virtue and increase happiness 
—stimulates and braces the soul and makes the higher 
life natural and Dre Se 


Has the influence of western civilization checked the 
flowering of the religious spirit in Asia? If not, why do 
no more great men arise there to lead the thought of the 
world, as happened in ancient times? Jesus of Nazareth 
was born in Syria, but long before he came to be the light 
of the world saints and sages had arisen in Asia. There 

was Zoroaster in Persia, whose doctrine the Parsees 
retain; Confucius in China put his stamp on a vast 
empire; Gautama Buddha inspired millions of devotees, 
who still worship at his shrines. ‘These men were only 
indirectly our pioneers; but Moses is in the direct line 
of our inheritance and is still an author and founder of 


a aly* 


who is still 


star. These men founded systems the 

which far outnumber those who profess and c 

selves Christian. Both our religion and our civilization y 
have entered upon a long contest for supremacy of which ” 
the issue is still in doubt. The ancient religions have 
not lost their vitality, and they are now undergoing pro- 
found changes caused by the new growth of national 
ambitions and policies. . 


THREE hundred women from the vice district in attend- 
ance at a San Francisco church, and a reply to the min- 
ister’s address by. one who had kept a proscribed house, _ 
for many years, is a fact at first shocking and after- 
ward profoundly worth considering. “What are you 
going to do with us?” is the question, and the open 
avowal of what accounts for most of the evil, the fact, 
which bring a challenge such as Jesus laid at the door of 
the good people of his time when he said, ‘Let him that 
is without sin among you cast the first stone.” ‘The com- 
plicity of society in the evil from which it draws away 
with various sorts of evasion is still a main factor in the 
situation. Whether it is man’s inhumanity to woman, 
or one pressure of the labor problem, or whatever chiefly 
accounts for the vast evil in question, it is sure that some- 
thing positive must accompany efforts toward better- 
ment. That regulation is worse than useless, modern 
authorities are coming to agree, and a new era of ener- 
getic measures of suppression has begun; but they too 
will fail unless they are backed up by constructive meas- 
ures based in understanding and human sympathy, not 
in the stoning spirit of olden time. 


Education and Religion. 


The Religious Education Association, whose fourteenth 
annual convention closes in Boston on the’ day this 
number of the Register appears, has a twofold mission. 
It aims to spiritualize the secular schools and colleges of 
our land, and to make the schools of religion educa- 
tionally efficient. Both of these things need to be done. 
We in America are justly proud of our educational system. 
There is probably not on the whole a more efficient and 
there is certainly not a larger or more magnificent 
enterprise in the whole realm of education than ours. 
And equally, the Sunday-school movement in America 
far surpasses that found in any other country in the num- 
ber of persons enrolled and in the thoroughness with 
which these millions of men, women, and children are 
organized. ; : 

When, however, inquiry is made as to the actual re- 
sults accomplished by these huge and outwardly 
efficient establishments, there is room for doubt. Many 
who are recognized leaders in the great public-school — 
movement and in the advanced work of universities and "y 
technical schools feel profoundly the need of a higher 
ideal as a goal toward which education may move, and r 
of an adequate motive to stimulate teachers and taught 
alike to press with sustained vigor toward that ideal. 
Equally, leaders in religion, of every denomination, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, recognize the wide — 
difference between mere numbers and organization 
the one hand and the fullest use of the religious impu 
on the other. ‘The question whether our modern edu 
tion really educates links itself up with the q 
whether our schools of religion. promote 
religious life. 3 ‘ Doc aabs 

At every session of the Association, 
number of their magazi le, Religious 
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___ province in Canada, as well as from foreign parts. Almost 
every prominent churchman and every great educator on 
the continent has had a place on the programme. The 
_sessions last three days and are crowded with meetings; 
and yet, in all the years these Conventions have been 
‘ held, not one speaker has ever received a dollar as 
compensation or even to help pay his travelling expenses. 
_ Such is the appreciation of the need of the work the 
Association is doing and so great is the desire to help that 
work forward that the ablest men and women eagerly 
accept the invitation to speak their message or to serve 
on any commission. . 

To the question as to what our secular education lacks 
the Religious Education Association answers with con- 
viction that it lacks a religious ideal. ‘This is not to be 

_ mistaken for an assertion that what our public schools 
need is the reintroduction of Bible reading and of formal 
prayer. On the contrary, many who are most urgent in 
demanding the spiritualization of our education are 
vigorously opposed to any such formal worship in the 
schools. What is needed, they urge, is a religious ideal, 
religious, that is, in no narrow or traditional sense, but 
in that broad sense which finds such an ideal in the 
development of all one’s faculties and the devotion of 
all one’s powers to the well-being of mankind. 

For centuries the schools were the peculiar privilege 
of the rich. Quite naturally, these schools developed 
into places for training the youths who alone could 

_- afford to attend them to fill with elegant grace the posi- 

tions which they were expected to occupy; they must 
provide the accomplishments of-the gentleman or the 

-lady. With the growth of democracy, nowhere more 

evident than in the opening of the schools to increasing 

multitudes from every walk of life, this aim became less 
and less suited to the people’s need. Yet how slow the 
change! Many now living can remember the old order, 
while even yet the courses of study in our American high 
schools are regulated primarily by the entrance require- 
ments of colleges, to which proportionately few high- 
school graduates go, and these chiefly the children of the 
well-to-do. 
Should we, then, abandon the cultural ideal of edu- 
cation, and transform our schools into shops in which 
artisans, farmers, cooks, and dressmakers shall be 
trained directly for their tasks? To this scheme the 

__ Religious Education Association is vigorously opposed. 

__ Its leaders point out that the so-called bread-and-butter 

- theory of education is narrow and partial. The world 

needs many things, but what it most needs is great-souled 
men and women, truly educated, with wide outlook and” 

If the schools cannot produce 


m to be an artisan, as the new proposal is. One may 
as useless as the other, because both are unsocial. 
t we need is an education that is neither cultural 
‘vocational, but human. ‘Train the whole man to 

t the whole of life; above all inspire him with the 
ay service, and the school’s best work is done. This 


1 in education. — 
yurch schools the problem is at 
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cational leadership is not here demanded, that function 
being assumed by secular educators, and more difficult 
because of the inherent conservatism of the church. No 
wonder it is hard to get trained educators to work in our 
Sunday-schools! We yet permit there the use of such 
teaching material and such a method and quality of 
teaching as would not be tolerated for a day in any public 
school or college. If the Religious Education Association 
does nothing more than to shame our churches out of 
their irrational mediavalism in the religious guidance of 
their young people, it will have earned the gratitude of 
every forward-looking person. It is gratifying to observe 
that it is precisely this that constitutes the Association’s 
chief contribution to religious progress. What the 
secular schools need, the Association declares, is a re- 
ligious ideal, and what the church needs is an educational 
ideal. To make education religious and to make re- 
ligion educational is the twofold purpose for which the 
Religious Education Association stands. 
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Organized Christianity. 


It is a curious thing that all the corrective and re- 
forming agencies of society are organized round a spirit 
which has almost no Christianity in it. They are 
organized on the principle of punishment and penalty, of 
severity and hardness. ‘The law has been violated, and 


- the violators suddenly become segregated into this cate- 


gory of violators of law as if all their rights to humanity, 
and all the duties of humanity on the part of society, were 
to be set aside, and the guilty man treated not as an 
individual any longer, but as one of a peculiar genus 
called criminal. The result is that prisons, which should 
do something to make men better, as well as punish them 
for being bad, do more to make them bad than to help 
them to be good. 

First offenders are more likely to be second offenders 
for having been in prison, and men whose wrong-doing 
was of a sort and degree that left open great possibility 
of future correctness are subjected to the same treatment 
as men of the worst grade, and put into an environment 
whose human and physical conditions make better aims 
harder rather than easier to hold. Particularly of youth- 
ful offenders sent to reformatories is this true, though of 
them it should be particularly untrue. The worst thing 
that could be done to a boy needing reformation is to 
send him to almost any one of the institutions called 
reformatories. "They should rather be called deforma- 
tories than reformatories. Knowledge of what goes on 
in these communities devoted to the correction and 
guidance of the young, what associations a boy is thrown 
into, what fatalizing toward badness ensues in most 
cases, investigations in various parts of the country as 
to punishments inflicted, and revelations of concealed 
results show that they are schools of crime and degeneracy 
instead of being training-places of betterment. 

No doubt there are various reasons for this state of 
things. One reason that goes to the root of the matter 
is that organized Christianity is prevailingly a matter of 
churches and sects, and that where Christianity is most 
needed, the thing that is organized has scarcely a recog- 
nizable lineament of Christianity in it. 

The distinctive thing in Christianity, if we are to 
take any notice of what Jesus taught and the apostles 
felt in the teaching, is the way he taught it, the spirit of 
his doctrine, rather than the teaching and the doctrine 
‘in themselves. It was the old law in a new spirit. It 
was morals, not in rigid form, but in life-giving encourage- 
‘ment and confidence. It emphasized grace—that is, 


agreeableness, pleasantness, kindness—more than justice, 


- pain and everlasting hate. 
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which was inflexible, mechanical. It led men to want the 
-kingdom of God as a lovely and desirable thing; it did 
not drive them to take it as an alternative to cruelty and 
Legal regulation is a hard 
thing. By its nature it has to be hard and stiff; it cannot 
take account of exceptions nor yield to good nature. For 


- this reason, not for theoretic reasons, Paul declared its 


hopeless insufficiency. It is just as inadequate now as 
ever. 

Any one who follows the course of contemporary ex- 
perience and observation knows that the administra- 
tion of corrective discipline is conspicuously lacking in 
recognition of what it is that most helps human nature 
upward. It is intelligent trust and encouragement and 
good nature and firm sympathy. If we knew how many 
institutions in this enlightened day and country illustrate 
the worst that Dickens dragged into light in earlier and 
less kindly days we should feel that even a war which 
destroys only people’s bodies is not worse than those 
conditions in peace which wreck their souls and destroy 
the spirit in them. 

On this background we see the significance of the modern 


' movement for radical change in the whole idea and method 


of social correction. It is not a sentimental reaction 


against hard conditions to be answered by the brutal 


jeer, ‘What do you expect,—a hotel?” It is a demand 
for an organized Christianity, for trying the way Jesus 
showed toward sinners. It is not a visionary and im- 
practicable expectation. Discipline can be all that it 
need be: it can restrain, it can penalize, it can keep 
strong. But it can also be human, it can keep the spirit 
of brotherhood, and in its organization of protective 
force it can amalgamate the organization of Christianity. 
; D. 
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American Unitarian Hssociatien. 


A Month in the Central West. 


Fortunate indeed is the minister who has the privilege 
of serving a church which expects him to take a month’s 
vacation in the middle of the winter and expects him 
to use this month for his own soul’s good as a travel- 


ling representative of the American Unitarian Associa- . 


‘tion. Doubly fortunate is he if his journeys take him 
through the great central portion of this country and 
give him a chance to see at close range the splendid 
work of our Unitarian churches there. 

Such was my privilege recently, when for thirty days 
I was away from my own parish, visiting seventeen 
churches and speaking thirty times before all sorts of 
gatherings, from Buffalo to St. Paul and Omaha. It 
was primarily as an officer of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union that I was given this commission by the 
Directors of the Association, and perhaps it was due 
to this fact that everywhere I went I found in our Uni- 
tarian churches the spirit of youth. 

Any one who journeys through the Middle West, tak- 
ing that phrase in its broadest sense, must return to 
New England with the conviction that the Unitarian 


cause is in the hands of a splendid group of leaders and - 


that at many of the strategic points our churches are 
strong. Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Omaha (to take a few of the points visited on this trip), 
represent the strength of the Unitarian church as a 
liberal movement in religion and in the life of the country. 
At each of these places the church is or is becoming 
part of the very fibre and texture of the community life, 
and when one sees a succession of such churches it is 
easy to imagine our free faith making a real impression 


t ‘ 


upon Minette life. To nee een posts ee e, and — 3 
a dozen others that might be mentioned where we | are 
not now so strong, with the very best men we can find, 
and then to back these movements with all our united — 
powers, will be to build into the great heart of America 
the structure of a church that can lead and a our 
American idealism. 

Then take the college centres, many of which it was 
my privilege to visit,—Ann Arbor, Madison, Lincoln, 
Iowa City, Urbana, Ithaca; in each of these places the 
Unitarian church is bringing together a group of \stu- 
dents who are thoroughly in earnest in their desire for 
free religion, and whom our college-town preachers are ~ 
enlisting into the working organization of the free church. 
To meet group after group of such students, to try to 
set before them the ideals of our young people’s organi- 
zation, to make to them the appeal for recruits in the 
Unitarian ministry, and then to meet the response of 
eager questioning and serious and enthusiastic devotion 
to our cause, is to feel that the future of our church is 
not being neglected. 

It would seem as though this work at the college 
centres may prove to be the most important of all, pro- 
vided it can be capably handled and then skilfully fol- 
lowed up. In each of these towns that have been named, 
and in many others, student assistants are needed. The 
Young People’s Religious Union this year is helping to 
support such students at Lincoln and at Iowa City, and 
it was a great satisfaction to find how efficiently these 
two young people are co-operating with their ministers 
and bringing students to the church and carrying the 
message of the church to the students. This method 
has, I believe, proved its worth, and if the money were 
only forthcoming could be adopted with great profit at 
all the University towns. It would be difficult to think 
of any one thing that would contribute more to the 
future of otr church than thoroughly to organize the 
work among students at the great educational centres. 

One of the customs at many of the universities which 
impresses the casual visitor is that of holding monthly 
convocations,—assemblies of students,—differing in 
character in different places and yet almost always pre- 
senting an opportunity to the one who is asked to speak 
to reach with his own message a great company of stu- 
dents. One such opportunity came my way, that of 


- addressing the students at Northwestern University at. 


Evanston at one of their chapel gatherings. This invi- 
tation came to me because one of the laymen in the 
Evanston church asked the University authorities for 
it. In spite of the fact that Northwestern is a Metho- 
dist institution, they not only very graciously extended 
the invitation, but did not hesitate to announce the | 
preacher as a Unitarian. 

My month in the Middle West, visiting churches both 
on the way out and on the way back, has left two chief 
impressions on my mind. ‘The first is that the time is 
now ripe for a great constructive forward movement in 
the central part of the country which should seize and 
hold the chief strategic points, not simply carrying our 
gospel to a few here and there, however valuable such 
work may be, but handling the problem in a statesman- _ 
like way, on a big scale. ‘The second is that the great 
need of the denomination is men. Everywhere I was 
told of places in which an energetic and enthusiastic 
minister might hope to gather together a congregation, : 
Many of our ministers are already serving as “bishops” 
of their States, as, for example, the good Bishop 
diana; but they are in too many cases bishops wi 
subordinate clergy, captains without am. 
possibilities that open Lescrigs au 

fee 


ppeal would surely bring 

k. It is not to a self-sacri- 

ved, meagre sort of life that the call of 

pee tet eral ministry summons him, but to a life and a 

_ work rich beyond measure in the opportunities which 

it offers for helping to build up the spiritual future of 
America. 


FREDERICK M. ELtor. 
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Current Topics. 


_ Rrotous demonstrations against the enormous increase 
in the price of foodstuffs in various large cities last week 
brought the question of food supplies in America sharply 
to public attention as an important problem of the 
present. When it became evident that the shortage of 
food in some of the great centres of population was due 
partly to the dislocation of the railroad transportation 
system, the Interstate Commerce Commission, in con- 
junction with several of. the most influential railroad 
executives in the country, devised plans to break the 
blockade in the country. Simultaneously, new impetus 
was given to the administration bill for an investigation 
into the causes of the unprecedented increase in the 
prices of commodities, which in some instances consider- 
ably exceeded one hundred per cent. At the beginning 
of the week the appropriation of $400,000 for the expenses 
of such an investigation had been passed by the House 
and the passage of the bill by the Senate was expected 
at an early date. The investigation is designed to deal 
in a comprehensive manner with the entire question of 
the food problem of America in peace and war. 


of 


Tue most drastic national prohibition legislation ever 
enacted was passed by the House last week after affirma- 
tive action by the Senate. By a vote of 321 to 72, the 
House sent up for the President’s signature a measure 
which forbids the shipment of alcoholic liquors into any, 
State which has passed laws prohibiting the ‘“‘manu- 
facture and sale” of intoxicating beverages. The bill 
does not affect States which permit the manufacture but 
not the sale of liquor. Its operations cover nineteen out 

of the twenty-three prohibition States. The measure 
was passed with the aid of a large number of members 
who are opposed to prohibition, and who thought that 
the application of such drastic legislation, in the event of 
its approval by the President, would react unfavorably 
upon the cause of prohibition in the end. The advocates 
of prohibition, on the other hand, are convinced that 
the effects of the operation of the measure will be such 
as to stiengthen the hands of the prohibitionists in “dry” 
States, and hasten the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment which would banish liquor from the United 

- States altogether. ve 


THE second step in the controversy with Germany 


Wilson appeared before the two Houses of Congress in 
joint session, and asked for a formal vote authorizing the 
___ Executive to adopt such measures as may be necessary 
for the safeguarding of the rights of the country in the- 

zones under the German submarine blockade. ‘‘No 
_ thoughtful man,” said the President, ‘‘can fail to see that 
the necessity for definite action may come at any time, if 
e are, in fact, and not in word merely, to defend our 
entary rights as a neutral nation. It would be 

‘udent to be unprepared.” The President asked 
of his authority “to supply our mer- 
arms, should that become 


‘ 
” 


became an historic fact last Monday, when President 
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necessary, and with the means of using them, and to. 


employ any other instrumentalities or methods that may 
be necessary and adequate to protect our ships and our 
people in their legitimate and peaceful pursuits on the 
seas.”’ In one significant passage President Wilson 
emphasized his pacific intentions in these words: “ . . . I 
am the friend of peace and mean to preserve it for America 
so long as I am able.” 
Jt 


THE extent to which the unrestrained activities of the 
U-boat campaign are beginning to be felt in Great Britain 
was indicated by Premier Lloyd George in a statement 
before Parliament on February 23. ‘‘If we take drastic 
measures,” the Premier announced, ‘we can cope with 
the submarine menace, but if the nation is not prepared 
to accept drastic measures for dealing with the menace, 
disaster is before us.” Among the ‘drastic measures” 
outlined by Mr. Lloyd Georgé were the prohibition of 
imports of non-essentials and luxuries, in order to devote 


‘the existing tonnage to essentials, and especially to 


military needs; the stimulation of local production by 
higher wages for farmers and the guarantee of good 
prices for grains, potatoes, and other farm produce; and 
the reduction of the output of breweries and distilleries 
by one-third in order to conserve the supply of grain for 
food. He also announced an extensive programme of 
ship-building in an effort to meet the reduction of tonnage 
caused by the destruction of ships. The subscriptions 
to the new British loan exceed $3,500,000,000. 


at 


Up to the beginning of the week the results achieved 
by the U-boat campaign were shown by the total of 
422,655 tons of British and neutral shipping sunk by the 
Germans since the opening of the new “unrestricted” 
activities of the submarine boats on February 1. ‘These 
figures are based partly upon the recent official admission 
by Sir Edward Carson, First Lord of the Admiralty, that 
304,000 tons had been destroyed in the first eighteen days 
of the campaign, and partly upon censored announce- 
ments of sinkings made in London, supplemented by 
news of other sinkings which has been received in America 
through officials of steamship lines and other ship-owners. 
It had been estimated by Berlin experts that in order to 
starve England the U-boats would have to sink one million 
tons of shipping per month. 
U-boats to approach this total, it is pointed out in Berlin 
that the losses to Great Britain are only incompletely 
represented by the tonnage sunk, and that many vessels 
of large carrying capacity—such as those belonging to 
the American Line—have been withdrawn through fear 
of the menace of the submarine. 
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AN incident of the campaign, which caused international 
alarm last week, was the destruction of several Dutch 
steamships laden with grain for the Government of the 
Netherlands, while they were on their way from Falmouth, 
where they had called in obedience to the order of the 
British Admiralty, to Dutch ports. The destruction of 
these vessels brought Holland, already in acute distress 
because of the shortage of food, appreciably nearer to the 
dreaded starvation. ‘The news of the destruction stirred 
the people and the Government of Holland deeply, as it 
was maintained that the ships sunk had received guaran- 
tees of safety from the German Government. In response 
to the outburst of feeling in Holland, it was explained 
semi-officially from Berlin last Sunday that the period 
of “safety” had expired on February 17, and that 
February 22, the date on which the ships were sunk, was 
within the period of only “comparative” safety specified 
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In view of the failure of the . 


that a large number of German troops were massed on 
the Netherlands frontier. 
‘ * : 


THE most notable shifting of lines on the west front 
since the battle of the Marne was recorded by the British 
official summary of operations on February 25. On that 

a _ date the German forces abandoned positions in the Somme 
ea region, before Bapaume, and retired in some instances to 
i a depth of three miles. The retirement was the outcome 
pee. of British attacks which have been directed at the terrain 

: before Bapaume for the past two years. Following up 
the retreat of the enemy to new positions in the rear, the 
British army, under Gen. Haig, approached to within 

- four miles of Bapaume, one of the great objectives in 
Picardy. It was the opinion of British military experts 
that the taking of Bapaume without much delay would 
be the next problem to be solved successfully by Entente 
strategy in the western theatre. ‘The indications were 
that in the immediate future the British would attempt an 
advance in force in order to drive the Germans out of 
Bapaume. In connection with the announcement of 
the German retirement, it was asserted in London that 
the German prisoners captured betrayed a state of de- 
moralization in the German army. 


' Brevities. 


Boston streets have lost a familiar and picturesque 
figure in the passing of Frank Sanborn, teacher, journalist, 
philanthropist, and reformer. 


When Brand Whitlock received his first invitation from 
Golden Rule Jones of Toledo to come out and speak to 
the people at Golden Rule Hall, Mr. Whitlock asked, 
“On what subject?’ “There’s only one subject—life,” 
Mr. Jones replied, with one of his winning smiles. 


It has recently been stated that the first Sunday-school 
in Vermont was established in 1816 in Middlebury of that 
State at the suggestion and by the aid of the students of 
Middlebury College; and it was conjectured that this 
was probably the first Sunday-school in New England. 
The supposition is a mistake, for the Sunday-school of 
the First Parish (Unitarian) in Beverly, Mass., was 
founded in 1810. > 
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Letters to the Editor. 


On Divorce. 


18% 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— . 

I have been reading the somewhat pessimistic article 
entitled ‘Compulsory Military Training” in your issue 
of February 15. In comparing the United States with 
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her on which I should like to throw a little light. 

In regard to divorce the writer says that there are more 
divorces in this country than any other. Nothing is more 
misleading than statistics. No doubt there is a larger 
number of divorces in this country than in any European 
country, but why is this? Let us look at the facts. In 
Roman Catholic countries, divorce is not allowed, for any 
We cause. ‘This at once removes from the competition Spain, 
Tt Italy, France, and Ireland. What is the case in England? 
. The law of England allows a man to procure a divorce 
against a wife for infidelity; but a wife is obliged to prove 
both infidelity and cruelty before she can obtain a divorce. 
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by the German Admiralty. It appeared last Monday 


other countries, I noticed there was one charge against — 


suit. “This limit: ce, not only t 
rich men. The poor cannot afford divorce at 
sequently where in the United States a divorce is easily 
obtained, in England the recourse is separation followed 
by illegal conections. foal eae 

In a whole region,—I think Cornwall, but I am not 
sure,—the women of this part of the country gave up — 
legal marriage altogether, forced to this by the stern logic 
of the facts. A woman expressed it thus: “If I were 
legally married I could not leave my husband, no matter 
how badly he treated me. The man with whom I am 
now living is obliged to treat me well, for he knows that 
; would leave him if he did not; and my children belong 
o me. ~s 

It is no doubt undesirable to have divorces too easily 
obtained, as they are in this country, but it is a step 
forward from the conditions in England. Efforts have 
been made to change the infamous English law, which 
seems to have been made especially for the protection 
of re vicious men. So far these efforts have not suc- 
ceeded. 


AN AMERICAN Woman. 


Money, Life, and Liberty. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


These are days of harsh words, when those who love - 
justice should guard lips and pen. A Columbia professor 
on hearing of Mr. Gerard’s detention exploded with, ‘‘We 
ought to declare war at noon to-morrow.’ Your corre- 
spondent “LT. H.” assails the theories of our opponent 
of compulsory military training as “dangerous and dis- 
loyal,” as if a referendum of the people had already decreed 
it and it were not a new and revolutionary proposal in 
modern times. In our infancy, to be sure, we tried it 
and discarded it. — 
New law requires in time of peace a volunteer army of 
about 225,000. Because in these days of full employ- 
ment when men do not enlist, many would therefore 
compel two to four times that number to leave their work 
and drill six months or even a year. "They assume that 
this is the sole alternative. If we paid soldiers a fair | 
wage as we do firemen and police, the ranks would fill 
at once. If we paid $30 a month instead of $15, a sum 
of $40,500,000 would be added to our war bill. If we 
should demand six months’ training of all the million 
youths who annually reach the age of nineteen, according 
to the total of the items sent from Washington, the cost 
to the country would be $235,000,000 as opposed to $40,- 
500,000. This would not include transportation nor 
equipment and would be on the assumption that the 
conscript earned only $275 a year at his usual work. 
But, assuming that one-half were unfit and exempt, the __ 
cost would be $117,500,000, nearly three times over that 
sum needed to secure volunteers which, we are told,isa 
‘prohibitive figure.” Thus the army of defectives 
whom “Tl, H.” deplores would remain untouched and — 
only the fairly: fit would benefit from drill. The long list 
of American deficiencies which he refers to—extravagance, 
homicide, etc.—is only too sadly evident. He might .- 
have made his case more effective by mentioning our 
5,000,000 illiterates and the appalling fact that since war 
began we have literally lost half a million more citizens” 
from preventable causes than Germany has lost men 
war. Granted all the indictments that he or ar 
can make, why offer compulsory military tra 
the panacea? His conclusion is an absolute non sequit 
Another critic in your paper enlarges | moc 
and on the good of having a ‘‘sp 
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begin with the neglected National Children’s Bureau, 
and by giving merely $1,000,000 4 year save one to two 


b 000,000 a year to wipe out our illiteracy. (Commissioner 
__ Claxton failed to get even $15,000 to begin this task.) Let 
us give as much as $5,000,000 a year in helping the States 


_- Sargent. Give Prof. Irving Fisher and such as he an 

equal sum in promoting conditions and laws that would 

_ produce health and safety, and presently we should save 

an army of citizens who now are yearly perishing and in 

addition have better health for all men and women. ‘This 
_ would enormously reduce both poverty and vice, and 
at a tiny fraction of what compulsory military training 

would cost. 3 

It is the duty of Christian men in these days of wild 
waste of life and money to consider money in terms of 
life and see whether in providing expensive needless 
training such as is proposed they are not going to have 
the real, great questions of life and death untouched. It 
- is useless to say we can do both. We know we shall 
not. The worst of all this new demand is the evidence 
of an untrained sense of honor. We strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. We care a thousand times as much 
about the two hundred Americans lost incidentally on 
other than American vessels in this war as we do about 
the twenty thousand intentional murders which occurred 

- during the same period within our borders. ‘Two wrongs 
of course do not make a right. Let us protect Americans 
on the high seas, but let us at the same time try to see 
all evils, our neighbors’ and our own, a little more as the 

impartial eye of Justice sees them. 

Let us not be deluded by the critic’s assurance that if 
only Great Britain had armed twenty years ago when 
Lord Roberts urged conscription, war would not have 
come. As Norman Angell well said: “It would have 
come, but it would have been France that England would 
have fought. She was the enemy then.” 

_ Democracy to-day stands in terrible peril. The mad 
cry for conscription and the “jokers” in the Espionage bill 
are dangerous symptoms. Not the least sinister of all 
the forces that menace the rights of the common people 
is indicated in the following letter issued February 5 by 
a Wall Street broker in a “daily market letter’? which 

gives a very suggestive view from the inside: “The 

_ American nation is about to enter on a national joy-fest. 

_ his country with its untold resources, richer than any 

other country in the world, is about to engage in war 

_ with a nation of the first class and enjoy all the thrills of 

a war without being compelled to do any of the real 

fighting. pe ta 

ea _ “We shall now place ourselves upon a war footing equal 

to that of any of the warring parties and with only the 

-remotest possibility of an invading army or an invading 

_ navy reaching our shores. ‘To place ourselves in a proper 

position, we are about to spend $2,000,000,000 or more 
; ican money—and spend it at home.” re 

inn¢ _ gullible public hears only the soul- 

Or, atriotism, service; and because 


e ‘Tf we would correct physical and other defects, let us. 


hundred thousand babies annually. Let us give $15,- — 


carry out the Compulsory Physical Training bill of Dr. 
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The Cloisters. 
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_ WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 


The world without was hidden quite from view, 
Its din and strife scarce found an echo here, 
Yet these dark cloisters faced no prospect drear, 
But opened on a close where roses grew; 

Where trees and plants and skies of blue 

Such beauty gave the sanctuary dear, 

The nuns in calm retreat felt Heaven near, 

And found the peace of God, vouchsafed to few. 


O soul, aspire! but never dwell apart; 

Build altars too, yet live the life of men, 

But keep some chamber sacred in thy heart,— 
Some cloister curtained from the common ken,— 
To see as through stained glass when sunbeams dart 
A world of beauty rise with light again. 


Che General Conference. 


The General Conference, Montreal, September 25-28. 


The Council of the General Conference has already 
made a brief preliminary announcement concerning the 
next meeting of the Conference, which will be held in 
Montreal, Sept. 25-28, 1917. For several months the 
formulation of the programme has been in progress and 
in due time the results of this work will be made public. 
Meanwhile it is not too early to call attention to the great 
opportunity which this first gathering of the Conference 
on British soil offers to a religious fellowship which has 
stood more consistently and heartily for the brotherhood 
of man than for any other ideal. In the year 1817 Great 
Britain and the United States entered into an agreement, 
historically known as the Rush-Bagot Agreement, by 
which the two Powers undertook to trust each other 
and to refrain from the placing of ships of war on the 
Great Lakes which join British North America and the 
United States. For one hundred years the two Powers 
have lived in peace with one another. Along thousands 
of miles of common frontier there are no fortifications or 
other symbols of fear, distrust, or ill-will. During the 
century there have been many days of stress and strain 
between the two Powers, but the good sense, the broad 
spirit, and the will to peace have triumphed. One 
hundred years have thus passed, one hundred years of 
victory. ‘The anniversary of the passage of the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement finds the world at war, but, thank God, 
Britain and America are still at peace with one another 
and promise so to continue. No victory can be more 
fittingly celebrated, and at no time can it be more 
profitably celebrated than at this time; and no men and 
women can more joyously or more appropriately cele- 
brate it than the Unitarian Fellowship, whose Conference 
organization ignores national boundaries, and whose 
ideals inspire it to keep the peace through the promotion 
of a brotherhood of man founded upon justice and good- 
will. 

This anniversary, coming at this critical time, gives 
the General Conference, meeting in Montreal, an oppor- 
tunity such as has never before come to our fellowship. 
The larger part of our constituency is American. Its 
representatives are invited to come to Canada and here, 
amidst the sorrow and anguish of war, pledge anew their 
faith in the might of right and the ultimate realization of 
a fraternity of nations. To-day, nothing is more im- 
portant than this, nothing merits more than this the pious 
consecration of Unitarians. 

The Conference meeting in Montreal at any time 


_ would be a boon to the scattered Unitarians of Canada, 


but now the denominational advantages are lost in the 
demands of our religious faith. ‘The programme will give 
especial prominence to this international anniversary and 
the international cause. It is hoped that representatives 
of our fellowship in England will be present and address 
the meetings: speakers from the East and West of Canada 
and from many parts of the United States will also be 
heard and thus emphasize the breadth and inclusiveness 
of our Conference. As far as its accommodations permit, 
the meetings will be held in the Church of the Messiah, 
which this year rounds out three-quarters of a century of 
faithful witness to the religion of the spirit, and which 
has won its place in the respect of a never friendly com- 
munity by sheer force of its character and good works. 
It is not a large church: to-day sixty of its sons wear the 
uniform of their king and are waging war in a foreign 
land; those who remain at home are serving each in his 
own way; but all have one cause, and that cause is the 
one which joins Unitarians together everywhere. Our 
people will, then, rejoice to welcome the Unitarians from 
far and near. 

If all that has been written above were omitted, Mont- 
real would still be full of attractions as a conference city. 
It is readily reached from all parts of Canada and Eastern 
United States; it is a city of matchless natural beauty; 
it has a history which is full of absorbing romance; in its 
architecture and customs it is a mixture of Old France 
and Old England, of England to-day and America. It has 
ample hotels and a diversity of profitable recreations. 
In September it is at its best. 

If it is necessary to say more, the Unitarians of Montreal 
would add, We want you all to come: you will do us good, 
and we think you will get much good from coming. Send 
us your veterans who have long served our free churches, 
and send us especially your youths who will catch the 
larger vision of a broad internationalism as the political 
expression of religious brotherhood; send us your young 
men and women who are to give strength and leadership 
to our churches in the generation which is to come. It 
is not too early to begin now to make plans for Sept. 
25-28, I917. ; 

FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Spiritual Life. 


To be truly happy is a question of how we begin, and 
not of how we end; of what we want, and not of what 


we have.— Stevenson. 
JF 


Joy is a working thing. It builds up while it enlarges 
the whole nature. It is the wine to strengthen the 
heart, to brace it to carry noble enterprise!—Dora Green- 
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If your faith in God is stronger for every humble task 
in which you need and get his aid, then that humble 
task is necessary to the fulness of your faith in God. 
It will make the music of your life more firm and solid. 
Phillips Brooks. 

os 


Do we desire a greater conscious nearness to this in- 
finite and everlasting life of God, which below the regions 
of our consciousness is forever pressing home upon the 
substance of our lives? ‘There is one way, and but one, 
to compass it. It is to get nearer to the facts of our 
experience, closer to the laws that regulate their order 
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expecting any truth or good to come to us from. ad 3 
the circle of that life in which we manifestly live—John 
W. Chadwick. ; in? 2 
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No duty to the brotherhood of mankind is fully dis- 
charged so long as there are anywhere in the highways 
of human life lost souls who are bewildered, afflicted, 
and tormented. Society begins to see that what are 
called lost men and women are human beings like our- 
selves.—George Batchelor. ; 

‘ wt 


Open our eyes, merciful Father, that,we may see the 
wide difference there is between what we are and what 
we ought to be. Startle us out of our spiritual slumbers. 
Take us, heavenly Father, and mould us to Thy will. 
We commend ourselves to Thine unalterable love this 
night. Whether we live or die, we are Thine, and we are 
under Thy providence evermore. Amen.—William H. 
Furness. 


An Englishman on Peace. 


REV. T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS. - 


‘The question is as to what we can do to secure a favor- 
able issue, the issue which would certainly satisfy the 
deepest longing of the hearts of men and women and the 
needs of little children in every country. All these great 
questions will undoubtedly have now to be considered 
by the various governments, and you know that the issue 
of any such consideration depends very largely upon the 
atmosphere in which the discussion is conducted. That 
is where an important contribution from you and me, I 
mean from the common people of this land, may come in. 
We may not be able to contribute knowledge or informa- 
tion, but we can all contribute atmosphere. That is a 
spiritual thing. Do not be ashamed of confessing to a 
vision of something higher than that which prevails in 
the world about you just now. If you are a Christian 
you ought to be ashamed to be without one; and do not 
be afraid to let that higher vision purify you of the feel- 
ings which have been fostered by the strife in which we 
are engaged. In the midst of all the preparations which 
are now being made for fighting, do not be afraid to make 
a spiritual appeal. What do you come to church for? 
You surely do not come in order to hear me speak about 
the power of guns and the might of our great navy? If 
you do, it gives me great satisfaction to disappoint you. | 
I am here for another purpose; I am here to try and per- 
suade you that mind and spirit are the greatest powers 
in the world, and that if only the mind and spirit be set 
on the side of righteousness, righteousness will prevail; 
and if they be distinctly centred on peace, peace will come. — 

Every mind creates a certain atmosphere, kindles a 
certain fire of influence. When many minds are moved 
by one spirit, lit by one fire, then a great force is generated — 
that travels far. What is greatly needed at the present 
time, and what is the special function of the pulpit to 
urge, is a multiplication of men and women who will 
determine to send out into the present atmosphere of the _ 
world the greatest possible force of good-will, who will 
earnestly desire that the nations shall come to an under- 
standing, that the war shall cease, and that the King of 
Peace reach his throne. Be continually thinking it, feel- 
ing it, praying for it, get your friends to do the same, 
this becomes the atmosphere of life about yc 
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would make an atmosphere in which the governments 

could discuss their great problems with a bias toward 

agreement. ‘That is our main business as religious people 

Es getins cfisis, ” 

‘Tf we do nothing but simply take our share in war 

measures in the fighting spirit we are ignoring God. Our 
coming to church is simply the continuance of a habit; 

- it does not indicate a religion that counts in life. If 

religion is real to us we must make for something better. 
‘Many went to the war because they believed it would 

-~ lead to something better, that it was a necessary horror 

: that had to be undertaken in order to clear the way for 

a better world; they may be mistaken or they may not 

_ be, but so long as they are there from that motive they 

-~ are serving God there. They are following their star. 

Others have kept out of the war because they believed 

that that is the only way ever to get a better world, be- 

cause they believe wars generate wars without end. 

Now, whichever view we take, may we not all lift our 

eyes above the strife to behold a star of the Great King? 

I had a letter last Friday from one of our boys in the 

trenches which showed me that he was able to do this 

even in that situation. He said his mother had sent 

him my sermon on the “Future League of Nations,” 

and that he had enjoyed it better than anything else 

for some time. Curiously enough, he said that a little 

while before he himself had written an essay on ‘“‘ The 

‘Federation of Nations,” a little more idealistic than my 

sermon, and he adds this significant word: ‘I included 

Germany in the Federation though a shell had fallen 
just outside our dugout a moment before.” 

We have heard men in this country who have never 
suffered anything from the war swearing eternal ven- 
geance on Germany, but the boy in the trenches who 
was nearly blown to pieces by a German shell included 
Germany in the Federation of Nations after the war! 


That boy saw the star above the battlefield; he believed | 


in the King and he worshipped. He allowed the star to 
illumine his soul, and he saw in its light through battle 
- to brotherhood, beyond war to peace. It should be the 
privilege of all Christian people to see this star; they 
should allow themselves to be guided by it to the King; 
they should bow down and worship there. Whatever 
may or may not become of these discussions at the present 
time, let us each one take the gleam of this star into his 
own life, and move among his fellows radiating its light, 
and we shall be doing something to guide the feet of men 
into the way of peace. 
| BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


Is a Biography of Jesus Possible? 


THEODORE D. BACON. 


aes ie 
-_- Have we reliable material enough from which to con- 
struct a life of Jesus? An answer is not easy. The 
attempts have been numberless and not permanently 
successful, though many have had great temporary popu- 
larity, and some have still a wide circulation among the 
uncritical. The trouble has not come from the hamper- 

ing restrictions of orthodoxy. Works have been written 
every point of view, by men of high scholarship. 
earliest, as we understand biographies, were by 
ch as Paulus and Strauss; but their at- 
und unsatisfactory on allsides. More 
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moved by the One Great Divine Spirit, 


ing with Neander, tried their 
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hands, but not with enduring success. The more popular 
among them, like Geikie, Edersheim and Farrar, are still 
read, but have no authority among scholars. here are 


‘alSo such works as that of Weiss, learned, and more or less 


liberal, but really a mass of discussions as to controverted 
points, leaving one in a hopeless muddle, so far as any 
satisfactory picture of the career and character of Jesus 
himself is concerned. 

Among liberal efforts none has been more conspicuous 
than the work of Renan, which appeared half a century 
ago. In it were combined great scholarship, freedom 
from theological constraint, wonderful charm of style, 
and a sympathetic imagination. But that last gift, 
though indispensable, is also most dangerous, and here 
played him false. I happened to pick up recently a copy 
of his work and found quoted on the back flyleaf these 
words from Sainte-Beuve, the great French literary 
critic: “There are whole centuries which are dryness and 
sterility itself. We try nowadays to make them live again, 
and to find something equivalent to life. Renan is ex- 
cellent in this sort of work. As for myself, it amuses 
without convincing me. I will even say that I prefer 
naked authenticated facts, as I can then make my own 
reflections and constructions; but I should never dare to 
give these interior dreams as the truth.” 

Time has but confirmed this verdict. Renan has given 
us a lifelike picture, but it is the creation to a large extent 
of his own fancy. It is no longer regarded as a real con- 
tribution to scholarship. If, then, Renan failed with all 
his gifts, and there has come no satisfactory substitute, | 
it is not surprising that there has been a tendency to give 
up the problem as a whole, and to rest content with here 
and there an act, or some sayings that seemed well au- 
thenticated, and others in which there seemed a measure 
of truth, and for the rest to judge of his life by its effect on 
others. There could be no doubt in any well-balanced 
mind of the reality and greatness of his life, but the history 
of the man himself as a whole seemed so beclouded by 
legend that only a fragmentary view of his career was 
possible. The leadership of Jesus still remained, for the 
general spirit of his teaching remained unmistakable; 
but the idea of personal loyalty to him was harder to 
grasp, and a great measure of its power of appeal to the 
ordinary man was lost. 

The same difficulty was felt in the teaching of our 
children. The various lives of Christ prepared for their 
use were unsatisfactory in detail, and had also the funda- 
mental difficulty that we were teaching, not directly from 
the sources themselves but from books which were nec- 
essarily infused to a great extent with the imagination of 
the writer, working on a theory which was likely to be 
much modified by later investigations. Furthermore, we 
failed by this method to achieve one of the important 
aims of our teaching, namely, to familiarize the pupil 
with the sources themselves, that is, the Gospels. 

But to attempt to teach directly from these documents 
was a work of great difficulty. ‘There was so much to be 
disregarded, so much to be explained as unhistorical, that 
the teaching was likely to be extremely confusing, even 
when carried on by a teacher expert in historical criti- 
cism, such as few could be. And worse than the confusion 
was the imminent danger that to the young mind the 
Gospels should seem to be nothing but a mass of fable, 
out of which little or nothing of value could be learned, 
and that we should be turning out a horde of shallow 
little sceptics, to whom little or nothing would be sacred. 

It is therefore a matter for which we ought to be de- 
voutly thankful that the work of scholars for many years 
has made it possible to present the “naked authenticated 
facts’’ of which Sainte-Beuve speaks, in such a form that 
they give to us a real picture of Jesus as a man, in the 


« 


_-very words of the Gospels, and so that it is well adapted | 
for the instruction of young people. 
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life of Jesus from other material at their disposal. 
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_ The little volume which thus presents the outcome of 


_ the work of scholars of different creeds and different na-. 
_ tions has been prepared by Prof. Bowen of Meadville, 


and is entitled ‘The Gospel of Jesus.’’ He presents in 
102. small pages of large type what, in the editor’s 
judgment, is the closest approximation to a definitely 
historical presentation of Jesus’ work and word which 
can be constructed from our existing sources.’’ It is all 


_ taken from the New Testament, and, with the exception 
_of the story of the Sinful Woman, now found in the Gospel 


of John, and of a few words from Acts and Corinthians, 
it all comes from the first three Gospels. In an appendix 
is given the most important legendary material, particu- 
larly the stories of the birth and resurrection of Jesus, and 
this is followed by less than a hundred pages of brief and 
illuminating notes. As Prof. Bowen writes in his preface, 
he has, in his compilation, merely followed the example of 
the writers of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, who, 
using Mark as a basis, compiled enlarged versions of the 
There 
seems, as he says, no reason why a similar method 
should not be followed in modern times. What we have 
is the resultant Gospel. 

This does not mean that all that is marvellous has been 


eliminated. ‘Io have done that would have been to 


destroy the character of our earliest sources. The ac- 
counts of healings, the story of the temptation with its 
description of a personal interview with the tempter, even 
the story of the feeding of the five thousand,—all these 
are included in the text. Whatever stands as a well- 
attested part of the earliest tradition is here set down. 
The interesting thing is that, as we find them here, they 
do not, to my mind at least, detract from the historical 
value of the story. They seem so evidently the simple, 
naive accounts of devoted but uneducated and wonder- 
loving disciples that they bear witness to the honesty of 
their intention in telling of what they had seen and heard. 
For the most part, particularly with what we now know 
of faith-healing and kindred phenomena, the accounts are 
easy of interpretation, so that it would seem that even for 
a young boy or girl it should be possible to study these 
stories without being brought to think lightly of them, 
or to have any strain put upon their powers of belief. If 
even they should come to believe that there may be more 
of truth in these accounts than has yet been explained, 
that would not be a great calamity. Asa matter of fact, 
the tendency of recent scholarship has been to interpret 
and thus to make credible much that to earlier radicalism 
was merely unintelligible and thus absurd. 

It is of course hardly to be expected that the judgment 
of different persons should coincide in every detail of the 
execution of such a work as this. ‘There are a number of 
points, mostly of comparatively small importance, in 
which, in the writer’s opinion, changes might well be made, 
and which perhaps may well be considered when a later 
edition of this work is called for. A single example must 
suffice. Beautiful as is the passage contained in Section 
73, of which the most familiar words are, ‘‘Come unto me 
all ye that labor,” etc., it seems to me that there can be 
little doubt that these words do not come to us from the 
lips of Jesus; and the latest contributions of scholarship 
are in agreement with me on this point. As Martineau 
conjectured a number of years ago, it is rather to be re- 
garded as an ancient saying concerning the divine wisdom 
which came afterward to be attributed to Jesus. As so 
understood they seem to the writer to gain rather than 
lose in value and beauty, as if we read, ‘‘Come unto him,” 


instead of ‘Come unto me’’; but their place would then 


be rather in the appendix than in the body of the work. 
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an explanatory n 
preserved, without creating a disturbing element 
otherwise consistent view which we obtain of the ch: ey 
ter of Jesus. For the wonder of it is that we do get from 
this resultant Gospel, after all the patient and minute — 
investigation of every word that has been preserved, not 
a mere collection of fragments, but a clear consistent 
picture of a man who was not only humble and tender, 
but vigorous and powerful as well. ‘The tenderness that 
we see in him becomes all the more touching when we 
see it as but one side of his character, of which a bold 
championship of the rights of the common people as — 
opposed to the religious aristocracy is the counterpart. 
As we read the story as here given we have indeed no 
complete biography of Jesus, that indeed must always be 
lacking, but we do see him as a living man, not a gentle, 
inoffensive dreamer, but a master of men as well as the 
one who saw deepest into things divine. As we read his 
sayings we can hardly fail to say to ourselves, ‘Never 
did other man thus speak,” and as we read of his life and 
death there come to our lips the words of the centurion, 
“Truly this man was a son of God.” 

SALEM, Mass. | 


Summum Bonum. 


Waiting on Him who knows us and our need, 
Most need have we to dare not, nor desire, 

But as He giveth, softly to suspire 

Against his gift with no inglorious greed, 

For this is joy, though still our joys recede; 
And, as in octaves of a noble lyre, 

To move our mind with His, and clearer, higher, 
Sound forth our fate: for this is strength indeed. 


Thanks to His love let man and earth dispense, 

In smoke of worship when the heart is stillest, 

A praying more than prayer: ‘‘Great good have I, ~ 

Till it be greater good to lay it by; 

Nor can I lose peace, power, permanence, 

For these smile on me from the thing Thou willest. 
—Louise Imogen Guiney. 


Che Pulpit. 


Religion” and_ Patriotism. 


REV. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


Committing the decision to the Lord of the world, and exhorting 
them that were with him to contend nobly even unto death for laws, 
temple, city, country, commonwealth.—2 MaccaBEEs xiii. 14. 

The atmosphere is charged with the electricity of 
patriotism. Sparks of fervor and of eager willingness to 
be of service flash from face to face and hand to hand, 
whenever national needs, or dangers, become mentioned. 
At this period of the year, in ordinary times, we think P 
inevitably of our country. February is the one month 
of the year which contains two birthdays of national 
importance. But just at present all these natural feelings 
are intensified and deepened. It is strange what a 
difference danger makes. The love and loyalty we feel 
for individuals is sometimes not awakened until the 
individual is face to face with difficulties or calamities; 
but then our deeper feelings rush upon us, and so it is as — 
regards our country. Because our country seems to be 
upon the verge of war, with no one knowing what a day, __ 
or hour even, may bring forth, therefore our devotion to 
her interests becomes intensified, and we perceive how 
ardent is our love. Two months or m zo, for 
stance, I suggested to our Committee 
should be made for a flag to | 


as voted to refer the matter 


to the architect. The architect demurred. In the mean 

_ time other churches have acted in the matter, and now 

_ people in our parish are asking why the national colors 

‘may not be given place on the inside or the outside of 

; our church. There is no reason why they should not: 
there is every reason why they should. 

_ All this suggests the relation which patriotism bears, 
and should bear, to religion. The love of country and 
the love of God: what do they have to say—what should 
they say—to one another? They represent two of the 
greatest forces in the world, and it is because of the union 

_ between them that I have taken for my text those words 
I read you from the old Apocryphal book of Maccabees. 
Here was a man, we are told, who urged his followers to 
contend bravely even unto death,—committing the decision 
unto God,—not for city alone, nor for country alone, nor 
for commonwealth alone, but for law and for the temple. 
By the LAW we know among the Jews was meant the 
moral law, whereas the temple was the centre of the 
nation’s faith and worship. Here, therefore, all those 
centuries ago, we have an appeal for patriotic service 
which was mingled with religious zeal. 

It may be, of course, that to some people it will seem 
inappropriate and unnatural to connect these two 
supremely significant yet widely different terms. What 
really has religion to do with patriotism, it may be asked; 
and what patriotism with religion? ‘The one is rightly 
enough associated with a sense of, deep and spiritual 
peace: the other, all too frequently, with cruel and heart- 
trending war. ‘The one concerns itself, to a large extent, 
with an unseen, undiscovered country: the other with a 
country that is seen and known. ‘The first deals with 
spiritual, the second pre-eminently with material things. 
Religion is of the heaven: patriotism of the earth. 

All such distinctions, however, are purely artificial. 
They are wholly on the surface. And, what is more, they 
rest upon largely outgrown conceptions of what is meant 
both by the love of country and the love of God. Itis good 
to unite the terms for this reason, if no other,—that it 
may serve to call attention to the fact that patriotism, like 
religion, is of very little value when it consists chiefly of 

- words, and vague emotions, and mere professions of belief. 
In both cases it is the life, the act, the deed, that is of 
moment. We must live patriotism, as we live religion, if 
we really haveit. Inno other way can itspresence possibly 
be proved. For that matter, when we come to think of it, 

_ how utterly impossible it is to separate these two depart- 
ments in our lives, and to keep them, even in our minds, 
distinct! We go back, for instance, into history, and what 
is it that we find? Why, we find that religious men were 
patriots, and that the most conspicuous patriots nearly 

_ always were profoundly religious men! Indeed, the great 

religious seers and law-givers have often been the very 
ones to build up states and establish nations. Moses and 
Mahomet, for example,—to select no others,—stand 
out among the mighty religious prophets of the world. 

Both of them became conspicuous, however, not simply 

for the reason that they devised new laws and encouraged 
new beliefs, but rather for the fact that they collected wild 
and wandering tribes and gave them a consciousness of na- 
tionality. As law-givers and prophets they both did more 
than simply love their countries,—they established them! 
Among the rank and file, too, of many peoples,—among 
_ the Greeks, the Romans, the Swiss,—there was no duty 
stinetly religious than that of being patriotic. 
s no command, either, thought to be spoken 
and emphatically by the Highest and 
ui this: ‘‘Thou shalt love and serve 
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This was the case, you know, to a most surprising and ° 
superlative degree among the ancient Hebrews. ‘The 
prophets of Israel became her statesmen, and the men 
whose business it was to interpret the will of God were 
the very ones who made her laws. ‘The love of country 
in the little land of Palestine was illuminated by the love 
of Deity. As the mountains were round about Jerusalem, 
so the Lord was looked upon as round about his people. 
Whoso served the nation served the nation’s God, and 
the eyes of God were ever on the faithful of the land. 
Religion was not a personal affair, of the individual heart 
and mind and conscience; it was a national affair, of 
social unity and high political purpose. Jehovah, or 
Yahweh, was the nation’s God, the shepherd of the people 
as a whole. The country that they lived in was called 
the “chosen land.’’ But it was not chosen by them; 
it was chosen for them by their God. 

Nor is it very different with us here in America after 
all these many centuries. With a curious complacency, 
which often seems to us provincial, people in coming back 
from foreign travel will speak of America as ‘‘God’s own 
country.” The expression sometimes gets upon one’s 
nerves. It seems a childish way in which to speak,— 
as though the world were not one world, and the nations 
of men all bound together in one great kinship in the 
sight of the Almighty. That boyish and extravagant 
expression has much more in it, however, than is often 
meant, or even understood. Could we get right down 
to the level on which most of our people live and work 
and hope and dream, could we see into their hearts and 
interpret their desires and emotions, I think we should 
find that the religion of very many Americans is America, » 
—that and little else. They may not believe in another 
country,—that is, a heavenly; but they do believe in 
this one. And what is more, they believe deeply and 
devoutly in the great ideas for which it stands before the 
face of all the world, and in the strong foundation-prin- 
ciples on which it rests. ‘They may not know much about 
the God of philosophy, nor care much about the God of 
theology, nor think much about the God of’ pure and rev- 
erent religion; but they believe devoutly in the God of the 
Fathers! That thought has attraction for the rank and 
file. of life. It exerts a living power over them. Much 
more, indeed, than most of us perceive, the religion of 
people nearly everywhere is a kind of sublimated patriot- 
ism. What we mean by religion—what it consists of—is 
a more or less distinct consciousness of a world of larger, 
higher thoughts and powers than our own. It is a cer- 
tain relation that we enter into with an invisible en- 
vironment of spiritual agencies. Such a larger world, 
however, with unseen forces in it, to many people is the 
world of national ideals and forces. ‘This they know; 
this they are thrilled to be in touch with; and it lifts 
them to high and generous conceptions of their destiny 
and duty! Hence it is that the two great causes for 
which men and women in all times have been ready, and 
even eager, to sacrifice possessions and their lives, if need 
be, have been God and country! The two have fre- 
quently been thought about as one. And if the mind of 
man had not from the first been filled with an instinc- 
tive allegiance to truth, and a passionate devotion to 
country, I can hardly see how the world would ever have 
been consecrated by martyrs’ crowns and heroes’ blood. 
It has been for the truths that underlay the worship of 
some temple, and the laws that were laid down by 
country or by commonwealth, that men of every age have 
shown themselves content to die. 


In a country like our own, however, where church and 


state are wholly disconnected, we incline somewhat to 
forget this higher, or religious, element in patriotism. 
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¢ steam and electricity, and as the thoughts and hopes of 


men are widened by the process of the law, we tend to 
question the virtue, even, of an over-ardent patriotism. 
“The world, ”—wrote Thomas Paine, a century and 


_more ago,—“the world is my country; to do good is my 


religion.” And it was a noble German thinker who de- 


 clared at about the same period, “According to my way 
of thinking, the reputation of a zealous patriot is the very- 


last that I would covet; that is, of patriotism which 
teaches me to forget that I am a citizen of the world.” 
The sentiments are both of them noble. Most of us are 
probably ready to accept them as our own. For neither 
of them necessarily implies that there is anything bigoted, 
or false, in loving one’s own country above all others in 
the world, and in being willing to serve her rather than 
another. ‘The love of country is as natural and healthy 
as the love of home. As we give excessive and peculiar 


care and thought to the four walls that enclose with 
‘sheltering arms the persons who are nearest and most 


dear to us, so we feel, and ought to feel, especial love for 
the land whose air we breathe, and whose laws we cheer- 
fully obey. There is nothing in such a passionate devo- 
tion necessarily to blind us to our larger duties. The two 
may blend in one. It is just as it is, indeed, with religious 
matters. A man may be, but he does not need to be, a 
less good Christian because he is a devoted Catholic, or 
Quaker, or Presbyterian, or Congregationalist. It is 
often through the love for his particular communion and 
by reason of its rich associations that a man is led out 
into heartfelt worship, and feels himself a member of the 
Universal Church of God. 

So, my friends, will you let me go on now to say that 


it is with us as a nation and a people at the present time? 
_ We have not come to the present crisis where we find 


ourselves because of any narrow, irreligious form of 
patriotism. We-rather have been brought to the place 
where now we stand because we feel that the whole world 
is our country, and that to do good, and resist evil, and 
uphold the right is the kind of religion we believe in as 
a people. Like the man in the old Apocrypha, we are 
willing to contend, if need be, for laws, for country, and 


for a commonwealth of nations. 


We pray to have it come; 
But peace, 


All of us believe in peace. 
and, coming, we hope to have it permanent! 


- after all, beautiful as it is, and blessed as it is, constitutes 


a condition, not a high incentive. It is a fruit, and not a 
force. “Peace at nearly all times is a heavenly privilege; 
but I should be very slow myself in seeking to deny that 
resistance to evil may not sometimes come to be a duty 
that is holy and unselfish. ‘There come times when it 
is a country’s perdition, just as it is a man’s perdition, to 
consider only, or principally, what is safe. Hence it is 
that I seem to see just now two great and important 
regions of thought, and possibly of endeavor, opening 
out before us as a country. In both of them our patri- 
otism will be called upon te have a close association with 
religious impulses and hopes. ‘There are, you know, two 
things which more than any others appear to charac- 
terize religious efforts and ideals. ‘The first is religious 
unity. The second is practical and helpful missionary 


- activity. Let us look at both of them as they seem to 


find their counterparts in demands that are made upon 
our patriotism. 

1. The dream of religious unity is one that need not 
be enlarged upon. Ina material world that emphasizes 
unity we weary of spiritual differences. Partition walls 
are coming down. Harmony is coming in, and bicker- 
ings are going out. Churches work together, and in 
worship feel themselves as one. They recognize a com- 
mon aim and object. The truly religious aes 2 iagete 
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of the special roof that serves for shelter. © 


And so, I am convinced, it must be with our patriotism. 


It should not be a question of America first, or France 
first, or England first. It should be a question of civili- 
zation first, and a great world-order that must somehow 
be secured. There can be no narrow, purely national, 
or sectarian patriotism after this. All true patriotism, 


like all truly spiritual religion, must have a larger unity - 


in view. ‘There is a sense, to be sure, in which this war 
is being fought out to secure the rights of small nations. 
Those rights must be established, and become inviolate. 
In securing them, however, we are destined to secure as 
well a larger, closer form of international comity and 
unity. 
“T looked ;—aside the dust-cloud rolled, 
The Waster seemed the Builder, too; ‘ 


Upspringing from the ruined Old, 
I saw the New.” 


- 


That New, as far as we can see at present, is destined 
to become a closer phase of co-operative action between 


nations which believe in liberty and are willing to abide 


by law. It took the loosing of forces to engage in war to 
bring about the conception of a League of Nations to 
enforce a state of peace. Like-minded nations hence- 


forth must do everything they can to get together, and 


to stand together! : Nothing seems to me much more 
important than that America should recognize a world- 
responsibility and should be willing to take her share in 
the bearing of a common burden. We can no longer 
revel in the sense of isolation, nor in the safety that it 
once insured. For good or ill, we find ourselves linked 
up henceforth with all the world. ‘This being so, it should 
be our duty to have our larger obligations count for good. 
National isolation no longer being actual, or even possible, 
international unselfishness should take its place. As 
hitherto we have upheld high ideals alone, so now we 
should prepare ourselves to co-operate with others for 
their maintenance and safety. “The curse of civiliza- 
tion,’—says Mr. Beck in his little book on “The War 
and Humanity,’’—‘the curse of civilization, and one of 
the most fruitful causes of war, is the selfish spirit of 
nationalism which declines to accept a share in the com- 
mon burdens of civilization. Such a spirit is perhaps 
natural; but the weakness of this spirit of detachment is 
that many quarrels that arise between two nations, how- 
ever superficially they may seem to be peculiar to them, 
often raise moral questions which vitally concern civiliza- 
tion.’”’ In them all nations have a stake, and all must 
be willing to assume responsibility if peace and justice 
aie to be secured. If a family of nations is to be realized, 
the ties of family must first of all be recognized. 

Hence it is that all of us could so heartily rejoice in 
the decided action that was taken by our government 
two weeks and more ago. It put us where we properly 
belong. It linked us up with the nations that are serving 


and suffering for things we hold in common. Whether — 
any further or more forcible action may be necessary, — 


none of us, perhaps, are quite prepared to say. Time 


alone can show. Events, as they develop, must decide. — : 


Others have suffered, and are suffering still. It may be 


destined that we enter into that suffering, and take some - 


part in it as a nation. But in amy event we ought 
feel the stirrings of a larger patriotism. We peat 
nize the presence of a common load o : 
should do more than as yet we have done | 

and lighten it. Do you re the 
matic words es Alan See 


and save them. He is interested in religion irrespective a 


E “Under the little crosses where they rise 


_ The soldier rests; now round him undismayed 
cannon thunder, and at night he lies 
At peace beneath the eternal fusillade. 


“That other generations might possess 
From shame and menace free in years to come 
A richer heritage of happiness, 

pear. He marched to that heroic martyrdom.” 


If we be not destined, as most of us must hope we may 
not, to enter any further into that great martyrdom, at 


least let us recognize the ties that bind us to the nations 
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should control our patriotism. 


that have borne it. Let us recognize and make them 
more enduring. ; 

_ 2. If, in the course of events that cannot be con- 
trolled, we should be drawn at last, after all our long 


- forbearance, to take an active share in that great martyr- 


dom, will you let me say one thing in closing? ‘That 
thing is this,—that still another element of religion 
It is the element of a 
truly missionary impulse, or endeavor. In all true and 
deep religion the guiding and controlling motive is to 


give, not get; to serve some other,-not to save one’s 


self. ‘You cannot,’—it has been well said,—‘‘ you can- 
not save your own soul alone; you save it only by 
making it of use. The only safe goodness is a service- 
able goodness.”” And so it should be with our patriotism. 
If, finally, we are goaded and coerced into using force, it 


_ should be a serviceable and unselfish use of force that we 


should be big enough and strong enough to use. Not 
that I am preaching war. I am not. I am preaching 
firmness, strength, and resolution, which are things I 
have believed in using from the first, although, when 
it comes to that, there are some things that are almost 
worse than war, and among them is the selfish fear of it. 

No! I am not preaching war: I am only preaching, 
should it come, an unselfish war,—a war that neither 
begins nor ends with thoughts of national safety and 


_ self-protection, but has the thought of service clearly and 


consistently in view! Our ‘“dignity’’—it is not that! 
The ‘‘safety of our citizens’’—it is not that! Our rights 
upon the seas—it is not that! No, there are larger 
things at stake, there are deeper things in danger! ‘There 
are things we share in common with those other nations 
in this world that were conceived in liberty, and pay 
respect tolaw! It is of these things we must think! And 


should there be no way of going forward save by using 


force, it is toward such ends as these that force should be 
employed! Not of cities only, and the protection of our 
cities, should we think. Not for our country merely, 
and her safety against foreign intrigues and attack, 
should we make our preparations. Like the ancient 
Maccabean, we should rather have in mind the preserva- 
tion of the laws, and the coming of a commonwealth of 
nations! It should be, in other words, a missionary effort 


that we make, with high and firm intent to serve the 
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whole, and merge our interests with those of others! Not 


_ necessarily with force of arms should we contend, but 


be heard to say,—If we are 


the 


te ees eee by 
stands for brotherhood, 


Petr : 
| for co-operation, for service 
done to the oppressed! America believes in the dawning 
of a new and brighter day! America believes, and has 
ever taught, by word as well as deed, that nations ought 
to live and work together peaceably, not seeking to ad- 
vance their rule by conquest or oppression. 

If peace can therefore be preserved with honor, and a 
due sense of a world-responsibility, it should be preserved. 
This is not the time for angry, selfish, or vindictive 
thoughts. Attempts should not be made to sweep us off 
our feet. It is a time for sorrow, not excitement; for 
calm resolve, not passionate appeal. But if sad events 
should happen, and decide things for us, then we should 
pledge ourselves to serve the whole cause of humanity, 
keeping civilized existence upon earth in view! Not 
self-defence alone must we consider, but the great de- 
fence of human rights, and human liberties and laws! 

In these troubled days of great perplexity, a new and 
deeper consecration, therefore, at our country’s altar is 
demanded of us. Our country has an obligation to the 
world; and for ourselves, we need a broader, holier, 
more religious trust in what her duty is to be. What- 
ever comes, or is avoided, not backward but forward 
must we go, not to lesser but to larger forms of service 
and of sacrifice. And what the children need to guide 
them is the spirit that possessed the fathers. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Little Cork and the Big Bar. 


Silent and cold ’neath the grimy vault 
Of the factory’s roof of slate 

They hung a ponderous block of steel, 
Full a hundred pounds in weight. 


And close beside it on silken threads 
A fragment of cork was hung; 

And some one, giving the cork a push, 
Like a pendulum there it swung. 


At every beat of that tiny ball 
It struck on the steel a blow, : 
While men of the shop stood round and watched 
To see—‘how the thing would go.” 


They laughed and jeered at the merest thought 
That the cork had an atom of power 

By which it could cause that block of steel 
To oscillate in an hour. 


Only one man in the scoffing crowd 
Had faith in the deep design, 

And he, with a steady and skilful hand, 
Kept the rhythmic blows in line. 


Moment by moment his test went on, 
And the tap—tap—tap was heard; 

When lo, at length, the cold, gray steel 
Shuddered—and trembled—and stirred! 


And then, ere the testing hour expired, 
The cork and the bar as one 

Were swinging in unison through the air; 
And the sceptical crowd was dumb. 


How oft in this world of sin and woe 
Have evils, like bars of steel, 

Been moved from their ancient seats of power 
By the heart-throbs that they feel. 


A stagnant soul for a time may sleep, 
But at length it will wake and move 

When touched through the years of joy and pain 
By the still, sweet breath of love. 


Be patient, my heart, and be faithful, my hand, 
Let others grow hasty who may, 
The slightest endeavor with God on its side 
Must win at the Judgment Day. 
—John Philo Trowbridge, nm the Boston Transcript. 
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THE rene OF a Talos By Anita S. 
Ward, With an introduction by Rev. Am- 
brose W. Vernon. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1 net, postage ro cents.—The need 
for a continuous narrative of the life of Jesus 
in Bible language has been felt for some time 
by workers in the field of religious educa- 
tion, and books are being issued to meet that 
It is an ar- 
rangement of the synoptic Gospels, with 
Mark as*the basis. The introduction frank- 
ly recognizes that it is impossible to “har- 
monize’”’ the Fourth Gospel with the other 
three. But the introduction is mistaken in 
its assertion that in this book there appears 
“for the first time” a consecutive narrative 
of the life of Jesus as told in the synoptic 
Gospels. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, in The 
Gospel of Jesus, published by The Beacon 
Press, has done the same piece of work in a 
more scholarly manner, and his book has 
been for several months before the public. 
Prof. Bowen is to be congratulated on hav- 


ing issued the pioneer volume in this impor- 


tant field; Miss Ward’s book lags far behind 
it in value as well as in date of appearance. 

A comparison of the two books is instruc- 
tive. The announcement of Miss Ward’s 
book made by the publishers states that the 
“arranged in accordance with 
the best wisdom of modern scholarship,” 
but the decisions of the best modern scholar- 


ship, even when followed, are not always 


apparent. Thus the title chosen, “The 
Ministry of Jesus,” allows the exclusion of 
all the birth stories, and all the resurrection 


- narratives except the brief one in Mark which 


ends with a broken sentence, but gives no 
indication that ‘‘the best wisdom of modern 
scholarship”? declares those stories to be 
legendary. In Bowen’s Gospel of Jesus this 
material is placed in an Appendix for the 
express purpose of instructing the reader 
that scholarship pronounces these accounts 
to be legends. No attempt is made in Miss 
Ward’s book to revise the text, that of the 
American Standard Edition of the Revised 
Bible being used; while Bowen by a masterly 
translation of a word or a phrase in the nar- 
rative throws a flood of light upon it. Nor 
does this book give any hint of scholarly 
opinion concerning the legendary character 


~ of some of the Gospel incidents of Jesus’ 


ministry, and there are no explanatory notes; 
while Prof. Bowen has presented a scholarly 
judgment by the arrangement of the ma- 
terial, and his Notes following the text pre- 
sent many of the results of critical study of 
the Gospels in a form intelligible and attrac- 
tive to the generalreader. Yet his book costs 
no more than the other. In form, Miss 
Ward’s book is pleasing to the eye, and its 
arrangement will make it easy to use by the 
Sunday-school teacher for whom it is pri- 
marily designed. A light line at the left-hand 
margin indicates the material taken from 
Mark, and chapter and verse references are 


. printed in the margin. On the right-hand 


margin the material taken from other Gospels 
is indicated, with parallel passage references 
placed in parentheses below. This makes the 
page very wide, and the book lies open easily, 
but its size will prevent its use as a compan- 
ionable volume to be carried in the pocket. 
The insertion of verse numbers in the text, 
sometimes a convenience for the student, is 
an intrusion to the eye of the general reader. 


ARMENIAN POEs. 
lish Verse by Alice Stone Blackwell. Boston: 
Robert Chambers, Room 616 Ford Building. 
$1.—To have any intelligent understanding 
of the Armenian people, one must know 
something of their life and literature. Ar- 
menia has been the home of an heroic race, 
nourished by great traditions, disciplined by 
severest suffering, tenacious of high ideals. 
Of them Andrew D. White has said, ‘“‘It is 
one of the finest races in the world, physi- 
cally, morally, and intellectually.” Lord 
Bryce has noted their physical energy and 
conspicuous brain power, and declared, 
“Among all those who dwell in western Asia 
they stand first, with a capacity for intel- 
lectual and moral progress.’’ On the merest 
pretext these people have been driven from 
their homes, subjected to indescribable suf- 
ferings, and slaughtered in numbers. The 
massacres of earlier years were a terrible blot 
on civilization, and the recent tragedies are 
fresh in mind. ‘To such a people as the Ar- 
menians the impulse to song is irresistible, and 
he who would know how they have expressed 
themselves in love poems and lullabies, in 
lofty heroic measures, and in sorrowful hymns 
of exile will find much in Miss Blackwell’s 
versions to stir him to admiration. She 
has put her heart into these renderings, and 
here her sympathy and her poetic talent 
have met. One may make here interesting 
comparisons with poems in other languages, 
born out of similar emotion. ‘‘The Exile 
to the Swallow”’ follows the same course as 
Grossi’s ‘‘Rondinella Pellegrina,’’ with its 
longing and a look forward to the coming 
spring which the prisoner cannot share; a 
theme repeated more than once. Many of 
the poems tempt to quotation, but we take 
only one, a poem of “ Homesickness,’’ which 
yet contains little suggestion of the deeper 
tragic note, that beats in many of the poems. 


“‘T was a quince bush growing on a rock, 
A rocky cliff that rose above the dell; 
They have uprooted and transplanted me 
Unto a stranger’s orchard, there to dwell; 
And in this orchard they have watered me 
With sugar water that full sweetly flows. 
O brothers, bear me back to my own soil, 
And water me with water of the snows.” 


These poems are worth owning and knowing 
for their own sake, but an added interest in 
the book should be stimulated by the fact 
that it is sold for the benefit of the Armenian 
Relief Fund. May this brief notice increase 
the sales. 


Porms. By Florence Earle Coates. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50.— 
It is significant that in these days of vers 
libre and daring experiments in the no-man’s- 
land that lies between poetry and prose, 
such verse as that of Florence Earle Coates 
still finds its welcome. She has said herself 
that when comes another singer there is 
always room for another song, and the new 
poets that claim attention cannot silence 
the singing of a poet dedicated to beauty 
and ideal aspirations. These two substan- 
tial volumes have together some five hundred 
pages, and the poems they contain keep to 
a high level of theme, of thought, and of 
expression. They are not untouched by 
war, as the poems on ‘“‘ Place de la Concorde,” 
“Rheims,” ‘The New Mars,” and others 
show; but the prevailing spirit is that of 
the timeless poets who sing the universal 
feelings of the heart, the human outreaching 


Rendered into Eng- 


for life and pees 


child before the unsolved m: eries. 
are poems of the understanding eart, oO 
one who dares dream the Great Dream 
and in it finds the victory. 


“The Gleam?—Ah, question not if others 


see it, 
Who nor the yearning nor the passion ~ 
share; 
Grieve not, if children. of the earth decree 
it— 


The earth itself their goddess, only fair. 

The soul has need of prophet and redeemer; 

Her outstretched wings against her pris- 
oning bars, 

She waits for truth; and truth is with the 
dreamer, — 

Persistent as the myriad light of stars.” 
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FRENCH ETCHERS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 
By William Aspenwall Bradley. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.— 


!The revival of etching adds an element of 


timeliness to the intrinsic interest of these 
studies, which, while they appeal primarily 
perhaps to those who are already somewhat 
acquainted with the work of these French 
artists, will do much to make people in gen- 
eral more intelligent on the subject. The 
chapters are representative of a period when 
etching made a definite appeal to poets and 
men of letters, and the human interest 
brought out in these biographical sketches 
and anecdotes adds to the claim they make 
on lovers of art. To Baudelaire we owe a 
vivid presentment of “that mad genius” 
Maryon, and Mr. Bradley uses it to supple- 
ment his own studies. Later follow chapters 
on Lalanne and on the group of etchers who 
worked with the young poets, De Lisle, 
Coppée, Verlaine, Mallarmé, and the other 
sonneteers of the period; on the Goncourt 
brothers and their circle, with the artists 
who wrought in times of national stress; and 
finally there is a brief chapter on Corot as a 
lithographer. The text is generously rein- 
forced by the fifty or sixty interesting full- 
page reproductions of etchings. Mr. Bailey 
wrote these studies originally for the Print- 
Collectors Quarterly, but their collection in 
more permanent and accessible form was 
wholly desirable. 


FRENCH PERSPECTIVES. By Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.25 net.—These bright, 
piquant-essays take one into the heart of. 
France for the study of French types as they 
were presented immediately before the war 
that has fused all into a unity of desire and 
purpose. Of these Frenchmen and French- 
women the author writes with discriminating 


interest and a vivacity of description that — 


are also Gallic. Mimi up to date, the peasant 
hero of Provence, M. le Curé, Achille, the last 


living specimen of the literary bookseller, 


and many others are drawn with a vivid 
appreciation that would convince one of their 
reality even without the assurance of the 
foreword. ‘The writer sees France not as 
reborn into the flaming spirit of the present, 
but as ‘‘living through these bitter years on 
the strength of her ancient, every-day vir- 
tues,’’. and thus the book is a help to con- 
structive thought of the great people. — She 


“a kes the form of gooc 
ep lling a field, writing a verse, 
I ng an artificial flower, or firing a big 
gun. Mes : R > 

War Breap. By Edward Eyre Hunt. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2 net.— 
Mr. Hunt, American delegate of the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium, in charge of the 
fortress and province of Antwerp, was on the 
spot on the eve of the bombardment, and 
later served as head of the relief work there 
forayear. Several New York magazines have 
published his graphic accounts of the experi- 
ences through which he passed from the 
time the great steamer Nieuw Amsterdam 
was captured by the French until he left 
Belgium for this country. Everybody 


_knows how much Americans have done for 


the relief work there, and everybody is also 


_ beginning to understand how little, how very 


little, they have done after all. This story 
is one to move the heart and enlighten the 
intelligence concerning things as they are. 
Personal experiences have a direct interest 
and it may be taken for granted that every 
book like this finds its appreciative readers. 
Such anecdotes as those of Herbert C. 
Hoover illustrate the character of the man 
whose name has become a household word. 


~ 


- TALES oF THE LABRADOR. By Wilfred T. 
Grenfell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25—Among the many tragic out- 
comes of the great war must be counted the 
increased difficulty in the way of financing 
such relief work as that of Dr. Grenfell. A 
new impetus ought to be given to it, how- 
ever, by the publication of these eleven tales 
of perilous adventure and heroic devotion, 
narrated with the simple straightforward 
graphic power that grips one with a sense 
of reality. Here is romance as well as ad- 
venture. Here are incidents that ring true 
to the possibilities of our human nature as 
we know it, and yet stir one with a fresh 
appreciation of the quiet bravery, the won- 
derful patience and endurance of people who 
live close to nature in primitive conditions. 
The book is well worth reading for its own 
sake alone, but it may be hoped that it will 
also bring additional interest in the noble 
work of Dr. Grenfell and an increased deter- 
mination that it shall not slacken because 
of the other imperative demands of the day. 


How ro Reap. By J. B. Kerfoot. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—Mr. Kerfoot is the literary critic of 
Life. In this book he starts out with the 


re 
- 


diy ata 


tement that until ten or twelve 


another “man a story, and he proceeds to 
illustrate his statement by analyzing the 
part that the movie man plays in presenting 
a story to our consciousness. He then un- 
folds his thesis until he has proved that alert- 
ness is the first requisite for the reader, 
meaning thereby expectant interest, focussed 
attention, and a mental readiness to act. 
Really to learn to read, however, is an ad- 
venture far beyond what these opening pages 
premise, and the author builds up and rounds 
out and fills in his proposition until he ends 
with instructions by which the trained 
reader may indeed take his Cosmos @ la 
carte and prove his right to the degree of 
R.R.,—Right Reader. . 


THE CHILDREN’S BREAD. By J. Edgar 
Park. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 75 
cents.—Happy is the minister who masters 
the art of preaching to children. He is a 
teacher indeed, because he is at the same 
time a learner. This little collection of 
twenty-four sermons to children offers ex- 
cellent examples of such preaching. They 
are not mere stories, though the sermon is 
sometimes cast in story form. ‘They are 
concrete, direct, interesting. Sometimes a 
little air of mystery is thrown around the 
subject, holding the attention and arousing 
wonder. Probably children will enjoy read- 
ing these pages, but they will be of greatest 
service if they create in the hearts of other 
ministers the desire and the determination 
to become successful preachers to children. 
Readers of the Register count Mr. Park as 
a friend whose contributions to its columns 
are most welcome. All who have learned 
to watch for his message, here or in his former 
books, will appreciate this volume. 


WITH THE TuRKS IN PALESTINE. By 
Alexander Aaronsohn. Boston: Houghton 
Miffin Company. $1.25 net.—In reading 
such a personal account of persecution, 
danger, and narrow escape from death as 
is told in this narrative of the young Zionist 
who fled with his sister from the clutches 
of the Turks, it is impossible not to feel a 
sense of unreality, as if it could not be pos- 
sible that war has really engulfed the world 
after all the advance made toward civiliza- 
tion and all the fine things we have said 
and felt about the brotherhood of man. 
Since this book was written conditions have 
become worse, and ‘‘the country of perpetual 
sacrifice . . , the country that gave the world 
its symbols of soul and spirit”’ still suffers 


and cries aloud for help, ‘These chapters 


appeared in the Atlantic Monthly before they 
were put into book form. They add another 
to the thrilling stories of these battle years. 


Magazines. 


The most striking feature -of the March 
Century is a story—and more than a story. 
“From the Life: Sir Watson Tyler” is some- 
thing new. Harvey O’Higgins has long been 
wishing to write a series of articles on various 
public characters, bringing out their char- 
acteristic motives. Sir Watson Tyler, the 
subject of the first portrait, is a successful 
Canadian business man, and Mr. O’ Higgins 
reveals him on that day when he was trans- 
formed from a boor to the man who later 
was knighted for his services. ‘The Presi- 
dent and His Day’s Work,” by David Law- 
rence, Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, is a study of the un- 
paralleled burdens of the Executive. There 
are three war articles: ‘“‘War Debts and 
Future Peace,” by Joseph E. Davies, of the 
Federal Trade Commission for business men; 
“The Blundering in Greece,” by T, Lothrop 
Stoddard, a condensation of the dramatic 
tragedy of Greece; and ‘“‘The New York 
Police,” by Henry Rood, an illuminating ac- 
count of how Commissioner Woods has made 
over the New York policeman into a soldier 
of peace and a teacher of good citizenship. 


It is not generally realized that if an enemy’ 


fleet bombarded Manhattan or if an invasion 
poured a million refugees into New York, 
these emergencies would find the police pre- 
pared. Of importance also is Albert J, 
Nock’s “‘Should We Fight for Prohibition?” 
—a candid judgment. “Mrs. Fiske to 
the Actor-in-the-Making,” a conversation 
recorded by Alexander Woollcott, is full of 
sensible advice to young aspirants; while 
in “Another Arabian Night” Simeon Strun- 
sky illuminates phases of American art with 
his subtle humor. The rest of the fiction 
is by Frederick Stuart Greene, Myla Jo Clos- 
ser, and Phyllis Bottome, the brilliant Eng- 
lish writer. The number also includes vari- 
ous articles and poems, 


A NEW BOOK 
SONGS OF THE SOUL 


Fifty Original Hymns and Tunes 
BY 


A. IRVINE INNES 


A work which deserves the attention of lovers 
of sacred poetry and music, more especially 
churches and their singers, 

50 cents, net 


Cc. W. THOMPSON & CO, 
2B Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


-- DID JESUS 

- RISE FROM THE DEAD? 
No. 284] 

“By CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


xh. 


. 


tions. 


A careful, concise and sympathetic treatment 
of the New Testament account of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. Prof. Bowen adheres strictly to 
the methods of the higher criticism and evades 
none of the difficulties of his theme. And 
while he finds in the omissions and contradic- 
tions of the gospel accounts good reasons for 
discarding many of the resurrection dogmas, he 
also points out the human and spiritual motives 
which, brought the resurrection stories into ex- 
istence. This is a tract that has long been 
needed on the free list of the A. U. A. publica- 
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A little soap and water 
And a little pipe of clay 
Will make the time go faster 
On a rainy day. 


Bubbles in the bowl of water, 
Bubbles in the air, 

Bubbles on the mantlepiece, 
Floating everywhere. 


; Molly had a clay pipe, 
- Dicky had another; 
Nothing could be better for 
A sister and a brother. 


—K. G. Buffum, in St. Nicholas. 


Tom of the Goatskin.* 


CONSTANCE ARMFIELD. 


Once upon a time there was a poor widow 

who lived all alone with her little baby in a 
tiny cottage on the moor. ‘The cottage was 
no better than a tumble-down cowshed, too 
poor for the cows to livein. There was noth- 
ing but earth for the floor, sods of turf for the 
walls, and peat for the roof; but the widow 
could keep a little fire going in the winter, 
and the cottage was snug and warm. 
* 'This was a good thing, for she was so poor 
she could not afford clothes for her baby. 
She had not so much as an old rag with 
which to cover him. To keep him warm, 
she dug a hole in the earth by the fireplace; 
this she filled with nice, soft, warm peat 
ashes and put the baby into it and covered 
him up to his armpits with the ash. 

In spite of this queer bringing up, the baby 
grew into the jolliest and most contented 
little boy. His mother was out all day, 
whatever the weather, digging potatoes or 
carrying peat and furze, but Tom in his hole 
was able to put a sod of peat on the fire, and 
to push the potatoes into the ashes with a 
stick and turn them about so that each side 
was well roasted. 

One day, however, the farmer for whom 

the widow worked gave her a goatskin from 
the scarecrow in the field and she hastened 
home with it so happy that she skipped, 
hippety-hop, all the way. At last she had 
a garment for Tom. When she took Tom 
out of the hole and put on the goatskin, he 
was as proud and delighted as she was, and 
nothing would satisfy him but that he must 
go out at once and see what the world looked 
like. 

He went over the moor with his red hair as 
bright as the sun, and his grinning face, for 
after being brought up all one’s life in an ash 
hole, the world seems a mighty fine place. 

But Tom did not seem so fine a sight to the 
village at the foot of the moor as the village 
seemed to him. Tom thought the tumble- 
down cottages were grand palaces and the 
men and women and children finely dressed, 
although they wore their workaday clothes. 
It seemed very grand to Tom to have clothes 
at all. 

He could not understand why all the 
people stared and laughed at him and he 
had no idea of the funny sight he made with 
nothing on but his goatskin. Presently he 


* The incidents of this story are taken from a longer tale 
with the same title, reprinted by permission from The 
Mother's Magazine. 


horseback, and pushing in among them Tom 


that they. must all keep in their houses, for 
the giants were coming to steal their cattle 
and it would go ill with any villagers who 
got in their way. 

Tom wanted to know what giants were, 
and was told they were powerful men who 
lived by taking other people’s property. 
Three of them lived in the neighborhood 
so that the people had little peace. 

“You look such a gallant fellow; perhaps 
you will go and settle their hash for them,” 
said a woman, laughing. ‘ ’Tis because of 
the giants the farmer who hires your mother 
keeps so poor. So you may say ’tis because 
of the giants you have no better clothes 
than that old goatskin. Why don’t you 
go and show yourself to them and ask what 
they think of you? ‘Then perhaps they will 
leave us in quiet.” 

The woman was laughing at Tom, of 
course, but he grinned back at her quite 
cheerfully and said he would like to have a 
look at the giants. So they told Tom where 
the giants stayed, and off he went to the 
first one, who lived in a great stone castle 
from which a brilliant banner floated. 


Servants in satin and cloth of gold tried: 


to drive Tom away, telling him he had no 
business to visit a giant in nothing but an 
old goatskin. 

“Why not?” cried Tom. “It is warm 
and handsome. God made it; and I see 
some visitors yonder with nothing better 
than skins on their backs.” 

With this Tom pointed to the great Irish 
hounds who were coming up to make friends 
with him, and, without wasting any more 
words on the servants, Tom marched up 
to the dais at the top of the hall where the 
giant was sitting at dinner. There was 
plenty of room and Tom was hungry so he 
sat down on the bench as easy as anything 
and took a great bite from a manchet of 
bread without saying so much as by your 
leave. 

The giant was so surprised to see Tom 
that for a moment he had nothing to say; 
then he bawled out:— 

“‘Who let this beggar come in? Somebody 
drive him away!”’ 

“Now never shall it be said an Irishman 
turned a friend from his table,’ cried Tom, 
as bold as you like, for his mother had told 
him often what grandly wonderfully hospi- 
table people the Irish are. 

“Friend? You’re no friend of 5 
said the giant. 

“Sure, but I am the friend of every one 
in Ireland,” said Tom. ‘‘Even a great fat 
man, like you is dependent on the women- 
folk. You’ll need my friendship.’ 

“How do you make that out?” 
the giant. 

“Do you dig your own praties?”’ 
Tom. 

“T’d be too proud to do so,” 
giant. 

“T’d be too proud to let a widow do it 
for me if I were a big fat man,’’ said Tom, 
and gave the giant such a straight look he 
turned as red as a beet-root. Well, Tom 
and the giant got into friendly conversation, 
once the giant saw that Tom was not afraid 
of him, and, before parting, the.giant prom- 
ised he would leave the village alone and 


asked 
said 


said the 


make a call on the giant who lived next] jo 


° - 


heard the fine gentleman telling the people | 


next giant. 


om vu 


a 


finely,” n cai Tom, and ‘off he wen 

This giant five in a eaevle all tea 
for war. ‘There was a drawbridge and a 
moat and cannon and all the servants Areccetan 
up in armor. 
stricken place, but Tom marched in and 
when the servants saw he had nothing on 
but a goatskin they lost their fear of him 
and let him in. When he came into the 
giant’s presence there he was red with rage, 
puffing and stamping about. | 

“Why, what are you afraid of?” 
Tom. 

“Afraid?” said the giant, 
afraid of any one.” 

“Then why are you covered with those 
iron kettle-lids?”’ said Tom. 

“Because of my neighbors,” 
giant. ‘‘One may come any time.” i 

“T’ve just left one who is coming,” said 
Tom. 

“When? 
ing about. 

Tom gave him a straight look up ee 
down and said he:— 

“You take off those kettle-lids so that! 
he can see you are not afraid of him, then 
ask him to dinner like a grand, wonderful, 
hospitable Irishman and you’ll have as pleas- 
ant an evening as I have just passed with 
him.” 

Well, the giant thought that Tom had 
been given this message from the other 
giant and he was glad enough. He sent 
Tom away with a cake and an apple and a 
flute whose music made any one dance. 

. Off went Tom to the third giant. His 
castle had all the windows shut up, and 
inside the giant sat in darkness. Now Tom 
was much too proud of his goatskin to be 
groping about with no one able to see it, 
and the first thing he did was to open the 
window and who should they see but the 
two giants coming along? Well, then there 
was a terrible hullabaloo, if you like. 

“They'll see me; they’ll see me,” 
the giant. 

“Ves, but if we hadn’t pehed the win- 
dow, we would not have seen them,” said 
Tom, ‘What sort of a dinner would you 
have been able to set before them then? 
Now you can prepare a feast that is 
worthy of a grand, wonderful, hospitable 
Trishman.”’ 

“Why, they don’t come as friends!’ cried 
the giant. 

“Look at the friendly way they’ve got 
their arms tucked in each other’s,” said 
Tom, pointing through the window. 

Well, the giant obeyed Tom’s directions, 
because he had got out of the way of think- — 
ing for himself, and before Tom. left, the 
castle was smelling with fine soup and pastry 
and chocolate, and if Tom hadn’t wanted 
to get back to his mother it would have | 
broken his heart to go. 

The giant gave Tom a fine pot of oint- 
ment with which he could-rub himself over 
and then nothing that touched or struck 
him could hurt him. As Tom went: away 
he met the two giants hurrying alon 
ing the good smells that were co 
the castle, jobs By the” look on I 


said 


“T am not 


Where?” said the giant, stamp- 


roared 


You never saw such a fear- — 


said the ; 


and on he went to his mother, well pleased 
‘ with his first day in the world. 


very privately, adopted each other as “‘twin.” 


- packing her books and dolls, and in the 


a the very next afternoon. They entertained 


_ -versation ran to. dolls, and Gladys, forget- 
sting: hyped ot underneath, opened that 


. : rr eats gone ae the 5 was laid 
away with’ ‘two long sighs. 

“Tm sure we had enough reason to feel 
bad,” said Mary; “but I can’t see what 
‘made Eleanor look as if she wanted to ery.” 

““Maybe she envies us,’”’ suggested Gladys. 

And all the while Eleanor was feeling 
most terribly ‘“‘outside.’”” Any one who has 
tried knows what a most unpleasant feel- 
ing outsideness is; so that Eleanor could 
scarcely be blamed for standing afar for 
a whole week, saying to herself as she went 
about school and play, ‘“‘’Two’s company; 
three’s a crowd.” Somehow, the ‘‘twin” 
book had just seemed like the last straw. 
As every one at school was strange, the 
new life was far from a merry one, 

The twins sat together one rainy day, 
with pens delicately poised, waiting for 
an inspiration that came not. Something 
seemed to have blocked up the limpid 
streams of their thought. 

“Gladys,” said Mary, “I wish Eleanor 
hadn’t seen ‘The Book.’ ” 

“So do I. But she did. Now the only 
thing we can do is to take her in.” 

“O Gladys! And the very worst of it 
is that beautiful lettering you did. We 
can’t change it.” 

“T thought of a way last night. I was 
afraid you wouldn’t like to—to have any 
one else—I wouldn’t either, only Eleanor’s 
such fun.” 

“JT don’t want her! It will spoil every- 
thing. But I think it’s our duty. Do it 
quick.” 

There was one little Gatilsed girl on 
Lane Street next day, and that was 
Eleanor. For “the twins’? had called and 
urgently insisted upon an immediate visit. 
They led her blindfolded up the stairs. 
They seated her in the best rocker. When 
she opened her eyes it was to gaze upon 
the cover of the beautiful yellow book, 
from whose inscription the words “twins” 
and ‘‘twin” had been carefully scratched out 
and ‘‘triplet’’ carefully squeezed in, a bit 
uphill, it must be confessed, but in the eyes 
of the girls far more beautiful; for they soon 
found that the good times were not spoiled 
a bit, but multiplied. 

“Happiness,’’ May declared, ‘‘is just like 
a candy-pull—the more the merrier.”” You 
may well believe Eleanor thought so, too! 
And Gladys, too.—The Comrade. 


sle the "giants were too busy teins 
Pienils with each other to trouble them, 


‘The Twins’ Diary: 


Gladys was eleven and May was three 
days younger when the bosom friendship 
began. May was twelve and a day and 
Gladys was three days older when they 
celebrated with a joint party and solemnly, 


There came to May on this occasion the 
brilliant idea of “The Book,’ and the two 
girls bought it together next day with the 
sum of their birthday money, a fat yellow 
book, across which Gladys printed in beau- 
tiful brown letters:— 


“TE Twins: THEIR Book. 
The story of their lives 
From their birthday, 1916, 


Who joy would win must share it; 
Happiness was born a twin.” 


May had found the motto, and they both 
thought it beautiful. For had they not 
proved it? So they hid “The Book” in 
Gladys’s bureau drawer, under the skirts 
of her best doll, which was a place no pur- 
suing brother would ever think of looking. 
Every afternoon after school they stole up 
to the room and wrote together the history 
of their lives. 

After seven days they could say, ‘“‘We’ve 
never missed it once.’ But on the fatal 
eighth, as they came skipping home from 
school, Gladys suddenly stopped and stared. 
Across the way from her house a family 
was “moving. in.” Among the furniture 
May spied a dainty little white bedroom 
set. Gladys cried, ‘‘There must be a girl!” 
And both at once said, “Let’s run home 
and change our dresses quick and come 
back and wat 

A girl it was, and she came about supper- 
time. The twins found out next morning, 
by careful comparison, that they had re- 
membered ‘‘The Book’’ the very same 
minute, as they tumbled into bed. That 
is one of the proofs of being twins, you 
know—to think of the same things at the 
same instant. 

That day they felt it their. duty to call 
upon the new girl. They found her un- 


Too Bad. 


FRANCES HARMER. 


My young readers, be careful to profit by 
your reading, by your studies, by the con- 
versation of your elders, in the matter of 
words! Extend your vocabulary! Then no 
one, overhearing your reception of a sad 
story, will wish to smile and sigh at once,— 
as I did, upon being compelled to listen to 
the following dialogue, not long ago:— 

Scene: a crowded car. Persons: a young 
woman, seated, and another, swinging grace- 
fully from a strap, in front of her. 

First Y. W. Have you heard that 
Amanda Lewis has lost her position? Broke 
her arm. 

SECOND Y. w. Oh, that’s too bad! 

First Y, W. Yes, and she was studying 
to be a teacher, too. Now she can’t take 
the examinations. 

aetnigr y. Ww. Isn’t that too bad? 


excitement of helping her some regular 
duties were forgotten. ‘The Book” lay 
neglected another day. 

Of course they asked Eleanor to return 
their call, and of course she had to come 


her as best they could, telling her all about 
their twinship and their birthday party— 
everything they could think of except what 
lay in the bureau drawer. Then the con- 


sR meme asees 
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|her is that she was helping to support a little 


at ‘ SUA eta” sy y 
~ First Y. W. What makes me so sorry for 


sister. i<% 
Sgconp Y. W. ‘That is too bad. Wy: 
First Y.W. Now, you see, the child can’t <y- 
keep at school, but has to begin work. And he 
she’s only fourteen. x 
SEconp Y. W. It’s too bad! fo 
First Y. W. And she’s a brother, quite ec 
well-to-do, who won’t help either of them. =k 
SEconpD Y. W. Isn’t that too bad? 2 
First Y. W. Yes, and I could tell you | 
more, too, only I see I get off here. 9 
SECOND Y. W. Doyou? ‘That’s too bad. £ 
First Y. W. Id tell you to-morrow, only : 


I’ve such a wretched memory—it may all 

have gone from my head. F 
SEconD Y. W. That’s too bad, isn’t it? : 
First Y. W. Here we are! Good-by. a 

Come and see me, some day. You always 

come when I’m out. 
SECOND Y. W. Solseemto. Isn’t it too 

bad? : 


The Watermelon. 


I was eating a piece of watermelon some 
months ago, and was struck with its beauty. 
I took some of the seeds and weighed them, - 
and found that it would take some five thou- Ye 
sand seeds to weigh a pound. ‘Then I applied 
mathematics to a forty-pound melon. One of j 
these seeds put into the ground, when warmed 
by the sun and moistened by the rain, goes 
to work; it gathers from somewhere two 
hundred thousand times its own weight and, 
forcing this raw material through a tiny stem, 
constructs a watermelon. It covers the out- + 
side with a coating of green; inside the green 
it puts a layer of white, and within the white 
a core of red, and all through the red it scat- 
ters seeds, each one capable of continuing * 
the work of reproduction. I cannot explain 1 
the watermelon, but I eat it and enjoy it. aa 
Everything that grows tells a like story of 
infinite power.—W. J. B., in London Christian 
Life. ; 


“ Isn’t the horse a peculiar animal?” 

“In what way?” 

‘‘Why, he can always eat best when he 
hasn’t a bit in his mouth.’”—Albany Argus. 


THE SIN OF ANXIETY 
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clergy and 


The Unitarian Church at Louisville, Ky. 


ALFRED PIRTLE. 


When the State of Kentucky was four 
years old—that is, in 1796—the Secretary 
of State was Harry Toulmin, who had been 
a Unitarian preacher in Lexington, Ky., only 
two years before. In 1815 Transylvania 


University, in Lexington, elected as presi- 


dent, Rev. Horace Holley, then a Unitarian 
minister of Boston, Mass. Under his con- 
trol the University flourished greatly, until 
he resigned in 1827 and went to New Orleans, 
and died at sea on his way North, in July, 
1827. These facts are mentioned to show 
that Unitarianism flourished in Kentucky 
at an early date. 

The church in Louisville was organized 
in 1830 by citizens who were mostly of New 
England parentage. During the next two 
years, while the church building was erecting, 
Unitarian ministers held services in halls, 
or the schoolhouse of Mr. Frank E. Goddard, 
who was the prime mover in establishing the 
church. The church building was completed 
in 1832, and stood on the southeast corner of 
Fifth and Walnut Streets, and dedicated 
May 27, 1832, by Rev. Francis Parkman of 
Boston.and Rev. James Walker of Charles- 


- town, Mass. 


Rev. George Chapman of Boston was the 
minister for a year after the dedication, but 


_ his health failed and he resigned at the end 


of the year, when he returned to Boston, 
where he survived only a year. Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke came next, and remained 
in charge until June, 1840, when he resigned 
and went to Boston, where he became 
famous. Rev. John Haley Heywood then 
became pastor, and remained such for forty 
years, resigning some time before his death, 
Jan. 19, 1902. Dr. Heywood was a saintly 
man, who was loved and revered by all 
classes and denominations in Louisville. 
His memory is kept green, not only by the 
people of the Church of the Messiah (Uni- 
tarian), but also by the seniors among the 
congregations of the other 
churches. : 

It should be recorded here that under the 


_ ministrations of Dr. Heywood a merger of 


‘work, 


the First Unitarian Church and the First 
Universalist Church of Louisville was effected 
in 1868, and the two became united in one 
church, known as the Church of the Messiah 
(Unitarian), and it has been a power for 
good in Louisville ever since. The Uni- 
versalists became earnest and_ efficient 
workers, and the utmost harmony was soon 
established between the two bodies and has 
always so remained. This church has been 
in the position of an outpost in the South 
from the very beginning, for it is so distant 
from Charleston, $.C., the pioneer of Uni- 
tarianism, and from New Orleans, begun at 
about the same date as the Louisville church, 
that it has always been in almost a mis- 
sionary attitude toward the Southern field. 
The minister of the Church of the Messiah 
is spreading Unitarian ideas with his every- 
day work. 

Before Dr. John. H. Heywood resigned 
from this church Rev. C. J. K. Jones was 
called to take active charge in 1879, and re- 
mained almost twenty years, though there 
was a break in his services from the summer 
of 1883 to the winter of 1884-85, while Rev. 
John B. Green officiated as minister. Rev. 
C. J. K. Jones departed for California in 
1898. Rev. A. W. Littlefield succeeded him 
in a brief but interesting ministry from 1898 
to 1900. Rev. Fred V. Hawley then became 
the pastor, and made a great success of his 
Indeed, he was in the midst of a 
most brilliant leadership, carrying all the 
people with him and increasing the member- 
ship rapidly, when he received a call to 
become the Western Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association in the month 
of July, 1902, which he accepted, greatly to 
the disappointment and dismay of the con- 
gregation. 

Rev. William H. Ramsay was settled over 
this church in 1903, where he remained in 
perfect accord with his people until he was 
called to the Unitarian church at Wellesley 
Heights, Mass., in 1909. His successor was 
Rev. Maxwell Savage, a young man born a 
Unitarian, a preacher by inheritance, and a 
man of talents. It was the fond hope of the 
people that they had at last found the man 


‘though there seems to be little tle 
to be their permanent pastor, but he too tion here of a bi a 
was not destined to remain, for the church in | Sheltered in * 


weeks made such remarkable progress ‘asa 
minister as warrants the hopes that in a 
brief period all will be well with the Church 
of the. Messiah (Unitarian) at Louisville. ~ 
Now everything looks bright to the people- 
of this church, for they have rallied as one 
man (or woman) to Mr. Lupton, filled with 
the determination to assist him in every 
way, and bring the church to a standing 
even higher than that it has always sustained 
in Louisville. 


New York Letter. 


(Continued.) 


For several Sundays early in the year 
Rev. Leon A. Harvey of the Fourth Church 
preached a series of sermons on the general 
subject of The Master Workman—as shown 
in the greatness of life and in the mastery 
of self,—followed by a series on Spiritual 
Preparedness. ‘The Alliance branch is very 
much alive, and has had extremely interest- 
ing meetings. In January it had the great 
privilege of hearing Miss Madeline Doty tell 
of her experiences in Germany, whither she 
had recently been sent as representative of 
the New York Tribune and of the Chicago 
Tribune. Being taken, as it were, into the 
very heart of suffering Germany by the 
speaker was an experience not soon to be 
forgotten by the hearers. ‘They felt the suf- 
fering of the underfed children, the misery of 
the mothers, the desperate hopes of the 
members of the Social Democratic Party 
who are struggling to release their beloved 
country from the iron grasp of military 
autocracy. They were also constrained to 
feel that in this crushed but forward-looking 
minority lay the seeds of a new and free 
Germany. 

The Alliance was eouehiba to the consider- 
ation of problems nearer home by the address 
in February of Mrs. Lillian W. Betts, philan- 
thropist and writer on social conditions in 
this city. Mrs. Betts pointed out condi- 
tions even in homelike Flatbush which one 
would not expect to find in a church-going 
community. Our theory of the Brotherhood 
of Man seemed to require a demonstration. 
What better way than for every Alliance 
woman to be on the alert as to the condi- 
tions around and near her, and not passively 
to tolerate low standards of community life? 
This Alliance branch responded to the appeal 
of the Health Board for funds to devote to 
the after-care of infantile paralysis victims 
by arranging for a lecture for their benefit. 


Mr. H. B. Maurer, a member of the church, 


gave a lecture on ‘‘The Extermination of 
the Mosquito,” a work upon which he has 
been long employed by commissions for that 
purpose. In response to the appeal by 


President Wilson a Red Cross group has — 


been formed in the church, which will work 
on materials needed in our naval hospitals. _ 
In the presence of the possibility of our 
being drawn into the war, which seems 

probable every day, the feeling is ter 


wh 


of Meadville, Pa., of 19 6 Whe: ee in sir feta ; 


ttoward Piet Renetioan, 
rh rs becomes a matter of great mo- 


that his patriotism Gemands that he should 
denounce every one who seeks in any way 
to defend or excuse Germany. Certainly 
all who support the Government in this 
- great emergency must believe that the pre- 
ponderance of wrong is on Germany’s side. 
But that need not hinder us from trying to 
see the situation as our fellow-citizens see 
it... .. Now if ever is the time for us to 
‘remember Lincoln’s words: ‘With malice 
toward none and with charity for all, let us 
go on to finish the work we are in!’ Let us 
remember that he said these words at the 
close of four years of awful war, and said them 
__. concerning those who had sought to destroy 
the Union. Let us remember them now to 
check the hasty word and the ungracious 
act toward men and women who share our 
love for America but cannot forget the land 
from which they or their ancestors have 
come.”’ Mie Cukve 


The Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


- Young People Plan for Meetings at 
the Shoals. 


The large numbers of young people who 
have attended the Shoals Conferences at 
Star Island for the past twenty years sug- 
gested to the Star Island Corporation that 

many more young people would like to come, 
if there were a special Young People’s Week. 
A committee of ten young people was con- 
sequently formed with Mr. Carl B. Wetherell 
as chairman to formulate plans for this 
coming summer. 

It has been definitely decided to hold a 
series of meetings from July 1 to July 4 in- 
clusive, to be known as the Star Island Con- 
ference of Unitarian Young People. The 
trip down will be made on Saturday, June 
30. ‘The return will be made on Thursday, 
July 5. For any who cannot stay the whole 
time, there will be an opportunity to spend 
either Sunday or the Fourth at the Shoals, 
and reach Boston at 9.06 the next morning. 
The cost for those staying the entire time 
will not exceed $15. This includes trans- 

, portation from Boston and return as well 
as room and board. As with the other 
meetings at the Shoals during the summer, 

© there will be a membership fee of $1, which 

‘ should be sent to the secretary when apply- 

ing for a room. 

yy The committee has divided itself up into 

the following sub-committees: Executive 
- committee: Mr. Frederick West, chairman, 
Miss Minnie Packard, and Mr. Alden V. 

Keene; committee to arrange for speakers: 

a Rey. Palfrey Perkins, chairman, Rev. Fred- 

tick, M. Eliot, Rev. H. Houghton Schu- 
her; social committee: Miss Caroline 

, chairman, ‘Miss Bessie Warren, Miss 
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Mrs. Samuel - McChord Crothers, Mrs. 
Frederick M. Eliot, Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell, 


‘Mrs. H. Houghton Schumacher, and Mrs. 


Ralph Fletcher will act as senior hostesses, 
while the members of the committee will 
act as junior hosts and hostesses. 

It is hoped that many will plan their vaca- 
tions to include these dates and spend them 
at the Shoals. The Shoals are ten miles out 
at sea from Portsmouth, N.H., where one 
gets the benefit of the sea air. There is a 
stone chapel for devotional services, boat- 
ing and fishing as well as pleasant walks, 
and wonderful rocks. There is a tennis 
court, and a hall for dancing, equipped with 
a stage where a play could easily be given. 

The secretary will gladly furnish further 
information. When applying for rooms 
please be careful td adhere to the following :— 

1. Full name and permanent address of 
each member of your party. (The member- 
ship fee is one dollar for each person. Your 
membership certificate will entitle you to 
the reduced rates at the hotel and on the 
railroad.) 

2. Whether you wish a double or single 
room. (Extra charge to any one occupying 
a double room alone.) 

3. State as exactly as possible time of 
arrival and intended departure. 

4. Suggest any possible names of persons 
to he this circular might be sent. 

For the Committee for the Star Island 
Conference of Unitarian Young People. 

ALDEN VINAL KEENE, Secretary, 
40 Fayette Street, Watertown, Mass. 


An Italian Y. P. R. U. 


On the evening of Washington’s Birthday, 
at Barnard Memorial, the president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union was privi- 
leged to extend to the first Italian Y. P. R. U. 
the greetings and hearty welcome of the 
national society. This event was a land- 
mark in the history of our society, and it 
would be well if every one of our young 
people’s societies could see the enthusiasm 
and spirit of this group of Italian young 
people, brought together under the wise 
leadership of their minister, Rev. Filoteo A. 
Taglialatela. 

The evening’s programme was a most 
interesting one. First, we sang ‘‘ America,” 
the words in both Italian and English blend- 
ing together indistinguishably. Then, after 
a few words of prayer in the two languages, 
and a delightful song by Mrs. Taglialatela, 
Mr. Maxwell of the Second Church wel- 
comed the new society in the name of the 
denomination, and the president of the Y. P. 
R. U. gave the greetings of the national 
society. ‘To these words of welcome the 
president of the Italian Y. P. R. U., Dr. 
Camillo Bruni, responded graciously. The 
company then adjourned to the parlors be- 


low, and a most entertaining musical pro- 


gramme was presented by the members of 
the Union, followed by refreshments and 


. | dancing. 


This first Italian Y. P. R. U. is, we hope 


and believe, only the beginning of a much 
-|larger movement that will spread to many 


_|of our great cities, where there are groups 


or of apatinns who feel the ‘need of a liberal 


ill | church. -The society here in Boston cer- 
‘tainly has begun very auspiciously, and the 


national society welcomes it with high hopes 
for its future growth and activity. Already, 
with its. fifty members, it is a society that 
does great credit to our church. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Monday Conference of The Alliance 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, 
March 5, at 10.30 a.m. Presiding officer: 
Mrs. Claude U.: Gilson, Subject: ‘War 
Relief.””, Open conference with reports of 
work done. Questions invited. All wel- 
come, 


Speakers at the noonday services in King’s 
Chapel next week will be as follows; March 
5, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, Unitarian Church, 
West Newton; March 6, Rev. Charles H. 
Moss, D.D., First Baptist Church, Malden; 
March 7, Rev. Harley D. Maxwell, Uni- 
versalist Church, Somerville; March 8, Rev. 
A. E. Dunning, D.D., Boston; March 9, 
Rev. Miles Hanson, Congregational Church, 
El Paso, Tex. The service on Saturday is 
entirely musical, with Mr. Malcolm Lang 
at the organ, 


The Meadville Unitarian Conference will 
hold its annual session in the Unitarian 
church, Buffalo, N.Y., on March 26, 27, 28. 
The young people of the Meadville Feder- 
ation will have Monday afternoon. ‘The 
Alliance will have Tuesday afternoon, the 


business session will be Tuesday morning, © 


and the other hours will be given to dis- 
cussion of conference matters and to ad- 
dresses. Wednesday afternoon will be the 
Unitarian Workshop, in which all kinds of 
practical matters in church work will be 
taken up. 

Meetings. 


WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomMEN.—The League met in the South 
Unitarian Memorial Church, Worcester, 
Wednesday, February 21, at 
Mrs. David E. Carr presided. Mrs. Samuel 
McChord Crothers of Cambridge spoke on 
“Church Hospitality,” and an interesting 
discussion followed. Box luncheon was 
served. At the afternoon session the speaker 
was Mr. J. L. Jalkonen, a Unitarian who is 
conducting a mission in Fitchburg, Mass., 
for the five thousand and more Finnish 
people in that city. His subject was “‘The 
Church, the Immigrant, the Citizen.” Mr. 
Jalkonen urged people to make the work one 
of co-operation, never considering it a work 
of charity. The immigrant “asks not alms 
but a friend” in the United States. The 
next meeting will be held in the Church of 
the Unity, Wednesday, April 13. Speakers, 
Mrs. Mary E. Davis, corresponding secre- 
tary of The Alliance, and Rev. Abraham 
Mitrie Rihbany. Mabel S. Wheeler, Secre- 


tary.. 
Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Barnard Memorial, Rey. 
W. W. Locke: The sixty-ninth annual chil- 
dren’s festival was held at Mechanics Hall, 
February 22, with an attendance of about 
four thousand people. The special dances 
were The Woodland Elves, Our Great-Grand- 
mother’s Children, The Blue Birds, The 


11.30 A.M. 
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on Sunday by the Y. P. R. U., Earle Harden, 


14 Outing Dance, and A Dance of the New 


Americans. A patriotic concert was given 


leader, and Henry Buckland, speaker. Dur- 
ing March there will be a series of steriopti- 
con talks on Wednesday evenings on “‘ Little 
Journeys through Europe,” and on Thurs- 
day afternoons at four o’clock a children’s 
story hour by Mrs. John Cronan. 


ANDovER, N.H.—Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev. Henry G. Ives: A 
successful week of special meetings was held 
from February 5th to the 12th on the theme 
of Personal Religion, the speakers addressing 
themselves particularly to the students of 
Proctor Academy. The Proctor Academy 
choir, under the leadership of the principal, 
led in the music, which with the skilful 
playing of Mrs. Upham and the excellent 
pipe organ recently acquired through the 
assistance of Mr. Carnegie was very effective. 
The old Unitarian hymns, sung quickly and 
with volume, easily hold their own with 
more recent evangelical music, besides po- 
sessing a real poetry and melody which 
commands respect. The speakers were Rev. 
Charles A. Wing, Concord, N.H., Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson,. Rev. E. B. Gearhart, Rev. 
Manley B. Townsend of Nashua, N.H., and 
Rev. William C. Gannett. Rev. H. C. 
McDougall was good enough to come in the 
midst of a severe snowstorm, when a meeting 
was not possible. The speakers were very 
effective, and a genuine spiritual atmosphere 
‘prevailed. The whole community seems 
better on account of these meetings. This 
year they were conducted without combining 
forces with the orthodox churches of the 
town, and it was found that Unitarians are 
well able to undertake this work for them- 
selves, even in a small community of less 
than fifty houses and at a time when sickness 
has invaded almost every home. Zero 
weather prevailed during most of the time. 
Mr. Ives has been taking for his sermons the 
distinctive beliefs of Unitarianism. The 
Alliance recently earned forty dollars through 
each one earning a dollar, and the Sunday- 
school is proving itself better disciplined and 


_ more efficient than ever before. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill at the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the ordination and installa- 
tion of the minister, observed Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 4, and Tuesday, February 6, and re- 
cently reported in the Christian Register, Mr. 
Gill, in his sermon, ‘‘ Glanced Backward, but 
Looked Forward,” and spoke of the three 


- things comprised in such a ministry: the min- 


ister himself, the institution in which he works, 
and the message he prociaims. If there is 
any individuality and worth in the minister’s 
personality, it will show itself in his work 
without effort on his part. The personal 
elements that are intentionally brought forth 
are of the slightest value. The institution, 
the church, far from limiting the minister’s 
freedom, really offers him a larger liberty 
than would be given by any organization 
improvised for a special purpose. If he 
does not use the impersonal and traditional 
prestige of the church to give added weight 
to his personal word, he has mistaken his 
calling. The message is essentially the faith 
that God is with men to inspire and lead 
them into an expanding life, a life that is 


‘increasingly divine, both personal and social. 


In conclusion the minister expressed his 
great satisfaction in the privileges and work 
of the quarter of a century. Among. the 
hymns sung was Prof. H. H. Barber’s “Far 


off, O God, and yet most near,” which was 
first printed and used at the ordination ser-- 


vice, Feb. 4, 1892. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—First Unitarian 
Church, Dr. Thomas P. Byrnes: The sub- 
jects of Dr. Byrnes for January were, morn- 
ing and evening: ‘‘Moral and Religious 
Education in the Liberal Church’; “Is the 
Christian Church a Hospital, or a Work- 
shop”; ‘“‘The Everlasting Needs of the 
Human Soul”; ‘The Saviour Within the 
Human Soul’; ‘The Spirit and Power of 
Prayer’; “‘The Religion of Ritual, Creed, 
and Deed’; “The Redeeming Power of 
Human Love”; “The Religion that Builds 
and Saves the Whole Man.” His subjects 
in the Psychological Open’ Forum, Wednes- 
day evenings, were: ‘‘ The Relation of Psy- 
chology to Health and Happiness’”’; ‘‘ The 
Psychological Basis of the Success of the 
Various Health Cults’; ‘How to Use the 
Principles of Psychology in the Develop- 
ment of Personal Life and Power’; “The 
Place of Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion 
in Physical Well-Being’’; ‘The Power of 
Cheerfulness, Faith, and Hope on the Whole 
Well-Being of Man.” 


Cuicaco, Inn.—All Souls Church, Rev. 
J. Lloyd Jones, LL.D.: The meetings held 
in this church under the auspices of the 
Unitarian churches of the city brought an 
encouraging attendance, and a long and 
interesting report in Unity will extend their 
influence. Unity says editorially: ‘‘Per- 
haps eighteen or twenty ministers took part 
in the discussions. Church representatives 
from Alton, Oak Park, Joliet, Elgin, Geneseo, 
Champaign and Hinsdale, IIll.; Grand 
Rapids and Detroit, Mich.; Huntington, 
Ind.; Memphis, Tenn., were present. Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, Christian (Disciples), Con- 
gregationalist, Universalist, Unitarian, and 
Independent ministers took part in the 
discussion. The strong personality of John 
Haynes Holmes with his constructive push 
in the interest of radical ideas and ideals, 
shot through and through with sympathetic, 
constructive, and devout spirit, was the cen- 
tral magnet, but there was beyond that an 
unquestioned interest in the topics, and a 
manifest disposition on behalf of the busy 
Chicago people to consider the questions 
of the spiritual life. They were united in 
the attempt to bring religion down to date, 
not simply as an equipment of the individual 
soul, but religion in its co-operative form, 
as the church. These problems were dis- 
cussed with absolute freedom; as is usual, 
at least in an assembly of would-be liberal 
ministers, there was any amount of frank 
criticism.” 


Jamaica PLAIN, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. James Alexander Fair- 
ley: Mr. Fairley began his pastorate, Sun- 
day, February 18. A large congregation 
was present in the morning, and friends old 
and new went forward at the close of the 
service to extend a personal welcome. The 
deep impressiveness of the discourse was 
increased by the few well-chosen words of 
greeting to the parish with which it was 
closed. The installation service was held 


1» gave 


e the in on 
read the Scriptures. Rev. Paul Rev 


Frothingham, D.D., offered prayer. The 


sermon was preached by Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., and was full of wise counsel for 
minister and people. Mr. George William 
Wheelwright, Jr., chairman of the parish 
committee, extended the welcome of the 
parish. Prof. Stephen P. Duggan of the 
University of the City of New York, a for- 
mer parishioner of Mr. Fairley, spoke feel- 
ingly of the esteem and affection with which 
Mr. Fairley was regarded by the people of 
White Plains, an affection so unselfish that 
the natural grief at the separation was light- 
ened by the conviction that a broader field 
of usefulness was opening for him, The 
right hand of fellowship was extended by 
Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of Newton Centre, 
who warmly expressed his personal pleasure 
at the renewal of a former association. 
welcome to the community was given by 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury. 
Mr. Arnold aptly remarked that it was fit- 
ting that the old First Parish of Roxbury 
from which the Jamaica Plain Society was 
separated in early days—the mother church, 
in fact—should extend this welcome. The 
service closed with the singing of Samuel 
Longfellow’s hymn, “O Life that maketh 
all things new,” and the benediction by the 
minister. The First Congregational So- 
ciety will remember the eighteenth of Feb- 
ruary as ared-letter day, full of inspira- 
tion and promise of useful years to come. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Frank A. Gilmore: The various activi- 
ties continue to prosper, and. new ones 
are undertaken. At the annual meeting 
a fine spirit of enterprise was manifested. 
It was resolved to equip and maintain a 
room at the Madison General Hospital. 
Sermons by the pastor in February were on 
“Prayer in These Modern Days,” “A 
Natural Man,” and ‘‘ The Church and Social 
Justice,” and Rev. E. C. Smith, secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, whose 
visits are always most acceptable, also 
preached. February 8-9, Mr. Gilmore at- 
tended the conference of ministers at Lincoln 
Centre, Chicago, The Women’s Alliance 
has regularly held its fortnightly luncheons 
and meetings for work. It-has prepared to 
order, during the past months, banquets for 
the State Federation of Music Clubs and 
other organizations, besides being in various 
other ways helpful to the church. In ad- 
dition to its regular Sunday evening meetings 
at the parish house, the Young People’s 
Religious Union has held services at neighbor- 
hood houses and at the hall of the Volunteers 
of America. Both the Y. P. R. U. and the 
Bible School are addressed from time to time 
by adult members. The pastor’s class is 
studying ‘‘The Principles of our Liberal 
Faith,” It was our good fortune to have 


with us February 15 that earnest, brilliant 


thinker and speaker, Rev. John Haynes 
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practical and easy method of gaining th 
willing attendance of young people and 
children at ie cee service. Infor- 
mation and sample cards mailed free at 
request. Clinton — 
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husiastically tecstved on ee] “occasions. 
A few weeks earlier the church had a delight- 
ful visit from Rev. Frederick May Eliot. 
The presence of such men is rich in influence. 
The A. U. A. could scarcely attain more 
splendid results than by sending such men 
to all churches that lie far from the main 
centres of Unitarianism. 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—In the Sunday evening 
services at the Unitarian church Prof. C. R. 
Bowen has just closed a series of lecture 
‘sermons on thé general subject, Questions 
about Jesus with Positive Answers. The 
special questions have been: Is _ history 
fact or fiction? Was he the son of God? 
Did he work miracles? Did he rise from 
the dead? Did he die for our sins? Is he 
our master? Is his church our church? 
_ They have been very valuable statements 
and have interested out-and-out Unitarians 
as well as new inquirers. The evening ser- 
vices are kept up as the best means of carry- 
ing out the spirit of liberal evangelism. 
This series was preceded by another in 
which other professors of the Theological 
School and the minister took part and will 
now be followed by another series lasting 
at least until Easter. The large chorus has 
regularly given its services, and the Brother- 
hood for Unitarian Missions, recently re- 
vived at the Theological School, has aided. 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Church, Rev. 
Harry Lutz: At the close of the morning 
service on Sunday, February 18, a beautiful 
silk flag, the gift of The Alliance, was re- 
ceived by the congregation and the Sunday- 
school in a simple patriotic service. The 
school entered the church singing America 
and stood in front of the pulpit while the 
address of acceptance was made by the 
minister. ‘The Star Spangled Banner”’ 
was sung, followed by the salute to the flag, 
led by Miss Dadmun, the superintendent. 
“America the Beautiful”? was sung as a re- 
cessional, and the flag was carried to the 
Sunday-school room, followed by the school. 
A combined stereopticon and reflectoscope 
has lately been purchased and is proving a 
useful addition to the equipment of the 
church. The expense was met in part by 
money earned by the children of the Sunday- 
school during a summer vacation, with gifts 
from The Alliance and other sources. The 
apparatus is one of the most modern type, 
and is free from the objectionable buzzing 
commonly found in similar instrument 
using arc lights. Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
D.D., gave a lecture entitled ‘How the 
Dutch took Holland,” illustrated by slide 
and post-cards, to aid in raising the fund. 
At the February meeting of the Unitarian 
Club of Newton, held on the 15th, Dr. 
Wendte read interesting chapters from a 
volume of “Personal Reminiscences” which 
he has in preparation. 


- ORLANDO, FxA.—Unitarian Society, Rev. 
_ Eleanor E. Gordon: The annual business 
meeting and fellowship supper were held 
a, Mists about one hundred present. 


Five ‘Years Or (Usity Chureh, telling how 


timidly a start was made with two months’ 
service and then gradually increased to six 
months this year with prospects of an eight- 
month service next year. It was a disap- 
pointment not to have Rev. Samuel B. 
Nobbs with us. Greetings were sent to the 
American Unitarian Association and to sev- 
eral members whose absence was due to ill- 
ness. Rev. Walter C. Pierce of Jackson- 
ville was present. In extending the greetings 
of his church he alluded to the fact that we 
were not only on the spiritual frontier, but 
on the geographical frontier as well. He 
stayed over Sunday and exchanged pulpits 
with Miss Gordon. When at the annual 
meeting two years ago a small fund for a 
new church was started, the matter was at 
first not taken seriously, but as from Janu- 
ary to April, the tourist season, every seat 
is taken during the morning service, the 
question of more room will have to be con- 
sidered. Unity Chapel is a plain frame 
structure, seating about a hundred, beauti- 
fully located on Lake Eola in this charming 
little city of about nine thousand. Many 
Northern friends make Orlando their winter 
home because of this church, the only Uni- 
tarian church in the southern half of this 
State. 


RmwceEwoop, N.J.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Arthur G. Singsen: A course of eight sermons 
on What the Unitarian Church is Driving 
At, given Sunday afternoons at four 
o’clock, was begun on January 21 with the 
following topics: ‘Religion: The Mount 
of Vision’; “The Bible: A Human Docu- 
ment”; “Jesus: Man Among Men” 
“Christ: The Messianic Hope’; ‘Man: 
His Divinity”; ‘‘God: His Humanity” 
“Social Conditions: Emancipation and 
Progress”; “The Church: Inspiration, Edu- 
cation, and Liberation.” 


SEATTLE, WaAsH.—University Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John C. Perkins, D.D.: The 
25th of January was a red-letter day in the 
calendar. It was the eighty-eighth birthday 
of Mrs. Caukin, and Mrs. Perkins had asked 
the ladies of the parish and their friends to 
celebrate the happy event in the afternoon 
at her home. It took the form of the “‘’Tea- 
party at Miss Mattie’s” in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
story, and the ‘Ladies of Cranford” thus 
received. At the door friends were met by 
a dainty little maid with high-waisted be- 
frilled frock, grand-daughter of Mrs. Caukin. 
They entered a room quite transformed, 
for one end was curtained off most myste- 
riously and the other filled with closely 
placed chairs. When the curtains parted 
they truly saw a room in Cranford, with 
gray figured wall-paper, quaint pictures, 


Marriages. 


At San Diego, = February 3, pip 1, iy Rev. Howard B. 
, George L. Daven we f Los Angeles (formerly 
of Cohasset, Mass.) and ee S. Sullivan of Los Angeles. 


Deaths. Year 


CAROLINE F. PUTNAM. 


Caroline F, Putnam, born in Massachusetts, daughter 
of a physician of the family of Gen. Israel Putnam, died 
at her Mission School, Lottsburg, Va., January 14, in the 
ninety-first year of her age. At Oberlin College she met 


at a re . 
eT -d .¢ 


| Sallie Holley; and they became ardent abolitionists, and 
she travelled for years with Miss Holley, while she lectured 
for the cause of the slave. 

After the war, in 1868, she accompanied Miss Howland 
to Virginia, where she was joined by Miss Holley, and 
Holley School was started for the freedmen under great 
difficulties and physical hardships, and there she worked 
during her long and useful‘life. Her principles, Equal 
Rights for All and The World is My Country, made her 
unswerving in active interest for the cause of the colored 
people, for peace, for woman suffrage, for the protection 
of birds, and for prohibition, and even at the age of eighty- 
eight she drove about her county, getting pledges to help 
make Virginia “dry,” besides aiding with generous con- 
tributions. Her high intellectual attainments and her 
extraordinary memory made her conversation and her 
letters unusually interesting up to a very short time be- 
fore her death, and her influence for good must be of last- 
ing benefit to the people among whom she lived. 

~ 


MRS. EMMA R. HAMILTON. 


The Adams Memorial Church of Dunkirk has recently 
lost one of its oldest, most loved, and active of members 
in Mrs. Emma R. Hamilton, who entered the abundant 
life on February 16, at the age of seventy-eight. Mrs. 
Hamilton was the worthy daughter of one of the pioneer 
abolitionists, and used to tell a thrilling story of those 
turbulent, dangerous times. Not only has the resident 
pastor, and the church, suffered a direct loss, but every 
agency in Dunkirk, religious, intellectual, or humanitarian, 
finds in her passing a gap which will be filled with diffi- 
culty. In her frail body she carried a mighty soul, with 
a heroic sense of duty, holding on to her life tasks to within 
three months of her decease. Mrs. Hamilton had drunk 
deep of domestic sorrows, she had trodden life’s Gethsem- 
ane, out of it she had emerged with a serene and sunny | 
faith, and by means of her own sad experience was enabled 
to be as the ‘shadow of a rock in a weary land” to many 
weaker, younger souls. Her earthly presence will be sadly 
missed, but, though the stream of her life now finds a new 
and larger channel, she has touched our lives and left 
them richer and fresher. A simple, impressive service 
with a brief, heart-felt tribute was conducted by Rev. H. 
J. Adlard in the presence of a smaJ] company representing 
the many organizations which had claimed a share of her 
unstinted energies. H. J. A. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S$. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegra h and Cable Address, 
“ Undertaker, Boston.” 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
suppporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years 

Not ee for the = elie the feeble minded or 
those requiring Institutional care 

% Bresident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 

382 Commonwealth hry Boston, Mass. 
ent, Miss E. M . LOCKE,’ 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
aeeete the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 

ke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


candlesticks, old mirror, and clock; the 
- tea-table and straight-backed chairs,—all 
___ belonging to another century. Just before 
a the tea-party a poem was read, written for 
_ the occasion by Mrs. Eastland, and bright 
reminiscences were given by Mrs. Caukin 
herself. Then the Cranford Ladies came, so 
lovely in their curls, pink cheeks, gay bon- 
nets, and remarkable old gowns rich in rare 
lace and embroideries. All the parts from 
the matter-of-fact Martha to the elegant 
Miss Pole were successfully taken. When 
the party was over, Mrs. Caukin, dressed in 
: a charming gown once worn by her grand- 
mother, cut and shared her birthday cake. 
_ The ‘‘Scene from Cranford” was repeated 
in the evening, when as in the afternoon the 
house was filled to overflowing. _ 


ee 


f Personal. 


The'temporary address of Rev. James A. 
Fairley is The Elms, 3 Revere Street, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 


sag Brownlee B. Gauld, a Harvard student, 

and son of Rey. Frederic J. Gauld, sailed 

i from New York on February. 19 to serve 
with the American Ambulance Field Service 
on the French front. 


3 ; Mrs. Caroline B. Lawrance acknowledges 
———__—ihere the gift of three dollars from the Willing 
aie Workers of the First Parish Church, Quincy, 
Mass., to help replenish the linen of the 
Oceanic Hotel at Star Island. 


Old South Association Lectures in 
Boston. 


Appropriately to close the course, on March 
11, Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch will further 
develop the same thesis with which he opened 
the course last winter at the Old South 
Meeting-house. His topic then was ‘‘The 
Old Religious Faith and the New Social 
Enthusiasm,’ This time he will speak on 
“The Appeal of Socialism to a Christian 
Mind.” 

George W. Coleman will conduct the 
question period at these meetings, a dozen 
Scoutmasters of Greater Boston will act as 
ushers, and for a half-hour before the lecture 
there will be a concert by such well-known 
artists as Roland W. Hayes, the gifted 
colored tenor, Alfred F. Denghausen, bari- 
tone, the Whittemore trio, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry L. Gideon, and Bertha Cushing Child. 
The meetings are entirely free. They begin 

=r, at 3.15 sharp. 


* . The Tuckerman School. 


ee The schedule for the week of February 27 
a: has been varied to allow students to attend 
ine some of the sessions of the Religious Educa- 
rend tion Association. ‘The /Tuesday lecture was 
as omitted and the Friday lecture in church his- 
ie tory will be given at twelve o’clock. 

= The programme of the Association is of 
= great interest; but only two mornings are 


given to the meetings which will be reported 
in the classes here later on. Afternoon 
sessions, however, are attended by those 
who can arrange to do so. : ; 

Through Miss Mary Lawrance, secretary 
of the Conference of Professional Directors 


ceived and appreciated. Donations of books’ 


from The Alliance and from other friends 
now nearly fill the shelves of the bookcase 
in the living-room. 

The entertainment in the house on Tues- 
day, February 27, was given by Mrs. Arthur 
T. Hatch, who gave a vivid description of 
her experiences in France, where for many 
months she helped wounded soldiers. From 
half-past seven to half-past eight on Tuesday 
evenings friends are asked to share the enter- 
tainment provided for the people in the 
house. 

The church and its relation to the com- 
munity was further explained on Thursday, 
15th, by Mrs. Clifford B. Hastings, who 
described the Home Department of the 
Church of the Disciples. Through this de- 
partment the church is bringing together 
mothers who are connected with the Church 
and those in the neighborhood who are 
strangers. Under Mrs. Hastings’s leader- 
ship the group has been constantly growing 
until it numbers forty, a good proportion of 
whom meet regularly. They have no con- 
stitution or by-laws or motion or vote, but 
are united by the bond of a common purpose 
—the study of problems of the home and 
especially the questions relating to the edu- 
cation and training of children. 

The purpose is strengthened by the opening 
service used at each meeting, which consists 


of a short prayer and selections from scrip- | 


ture which have been memorized and are 
repeated in unison. 

Some book is-chosen for study which bears 
on questions of the home, and reports and 
discussions of assigned chapters form a part 
of the programme. Reading is recommended 
for the summer, and stories and books ad- 
vised for children of different ages. 


An Audubon Club is an outgrowth of the 


Home Department. It meets in the winter 
for the study of birds from books, and in 
early spring for walks and real acquaintance 
with the earliest feathered friends. Many 
details were given to show how this group 
of mothers are reaching out to help others 
even as they themselves are helped. ‘The 
morning was one full of suggestion and in- 
spiration. : 

On Thursday, March 15, Rev. Margaret 
B. Barnard of Bernardston is the speaker. 
It is hoped that a number of friends will like 
to come in at ten o'clock to hear Miss 
Barnard. 

A delightful hour was spent in the living- 
room on the evening of the 14th, when piano 
and vocal solos were given by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Marsh Spring and Mrs. Alice Leavitt 
King. The gifts of these accomplished 
musicians made the evening one of rare 
pleasure. Friends are asked to come in on 
any Tuesday evening at half-past seven and 
enjoy what may be presented for enter- 
tainment. 


From Jamaica. 


From Newport, Jamaica, B.W.I., comes the 


following interesting letter from Mrs. Eliza- 


beth Koehler, who is doing what she can to) 
make her corner of the world a little brighter: | 


a 
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things of life. 
about everywhere. 


Half-naked children run 
It speaks well for human 


34 ft. long—2 full coats_ 

Coverall Paint 
with trimmings, for this 
house cost only $9.26, 
Reduce your painting 
expense—have a bet- 
ter aay Sg longer 


Color cards ges 
and estimate. 
Coverall Paint 
is guaranteed. 
No cracking, 
no peeling. 
Address 
House Near- 
_ est You 
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ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH, Eliot Square, Roxbury. Rev. Dr. 
De Normandie, Pastor Emeritus. Sunday-schoolat ro A.M. 
Morning service at rr. Dr. De Normandie will preach. 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 
Square. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., and Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, ministers. Morning service at 11. 
Dr. Crothers will preach. Children’s Church at 10 A.M., 
at which Mr. Eliot will preach oh “Steadiness.” Prima 
class at rr A.M. Evening service at 7.45. Mr. Eliot will 
preach on ‘‘What the Doctrine of the Trinity may mean to 
Unitarian.” 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, the minister, will 
preach. Morning service at rr A.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 
Church school at 9.45 A.M. Nathaniel Hall Society at 7.30 
—o —. H. Palmer will give an Illustrated Talk on 

als. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, ministers. Morning service, at 10.30, followed by 
communion. Mr, Brown will preach. Vesper service at 
4P.M. Mr. Snow will preach. Service daily at 12 M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. e minister 
will preach. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service “ 
(all seats free) at 4 P.m. The minister will preach. Mid- — 4 
week organ recital on Wednesday at 5. The church is open - 
every day from 9 until 4. P 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Sunday-school at 9.15 A.M. Morning service at ae 
i will preach. The church is open daily ~= 


10.30. The minister 
from g to s. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner 
ersey and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
ihbany, minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. Social 

Service Class at ro.15 A.M. Rev. Elmer S. Forbes secretary 
Department Social and Public Service. American Unita- 
rian Association. Kindergarten and Primary at 11 A.M. 
Church service at 1x A.M. Preaching by the minister, = 
Subject, “The Way of Eternal Life.” All seats are free 
and a cordial invitation is extended tothe public. Take 
Chestnut Hill (Ipswich Street) carto Jersey Street. 


of 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1648) 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle 
Samus R. Maxwet, Minister a 


9.45 am. Church School = 
11.00 a.m. Morning Service 
5.00 p.m. Vesper Service ( fr 
hort Service, Wednesday: 


- the children as well as their parents. 
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FOF THE PLAN ~ 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
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= paki for “$160,000 before May 1, 1917 for Unitarian work” five thousand dollars is for the 


~ Tuckerman. School in Boston. 


This is a modest sum for an important work. The present year is 


memorable in the life of the school, for the school has moved from temporary quarters at 25 Beacon 
=*"Db:.-to’ its recently-acquired home at 33 West Cedar St., Boston. 
remodelling is completed, is to be appropriately dedicated. 


Personal service is one of the most precious means by which churches accomplish their priceless work. 
Where the best work is done, consecration weaves its threads with education, idealism with discipline, vision 
with efficiency. The Tuckerman School offers educational courses to those who wish to i improve the quality 
of their work in the Sunday-school, the church and the parish. It offers an adequate course of training to 


young women who desire to enter the new profession of ‘‘Parish Assistant.” 


vitalizing influence of this school, through workers trained in it. 
The sums asked for, in this financial campaign, are 


For the American Unitarian Association 


(a) To establish new work : F 
(6) To continue work begun 4 F 


For the Young People’s Religious Union . : 
For the Service Pension Society . : F ; 
: For the Tuckerman School . : 5 § 3 


$160,000 BEFORE MAY Ist, 


This building, when the work of 


Many a parish has felt the 


$45,000 
75,000 $120,000 


° 25,000 
: 10,000 
. 5,000 

$160,000 


1917 IS OUR GOAL 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


nature that any of them turn into respectable 
citizens as eventually some of them do. Life 
presents many strange contrasts here. Much 
can be done to improve matters if I can get 
the educated and refined people interested in 
the masses. I have started two Bands of 
Mercy and I hope through them to reach 
I have 
distributed a good. many Unitarian pamph- 
lets which I hope will do good and make 
them ask questions. I shall always be glad 
of magazines and books. For the children 
I make scrap-books, leaving a description 
of the picture below for those who can read.” 


The Italian Union of Liberal 
Christian in Women. 


(woitigh ought to be th the hinge of the new 
society. To her charge falls the education 
of the children—an education adapted to the 
times, to new aspirations, to moral and 


- material needs, therefore, wider views of life, 


a profound devotion to the truth, and a 


_ comprehension of the value of the spirit in its 


relations to humanity at the present time. 
The Italian Union of Liberal Christian 
Women, placing itself outside all ecclesiastical 
rivalries, strong in the spirit of Christ, in- 
vites women and youths of good-will to 
unite themselves with it, whatever may be 
their faith, knowing that in Christ there is 


_ neither Jew nor Greek, nor slave nor free, 

but all 
- elevation warms their hearts, if a lively 

Bers oat tnt tsps the ect 


are brethren if an intense desire of 


he ign ere arching the greatest 


and since faith cannot exist without works 
the members of the Union unite to study 
those institutions which contribute the most 
to the redemption of humanity. They seek 
to benefit each other, they counsel each other 
fraternally in their work, and unitedly try 
to found useful institutions, capable of form- 
ing a solid, pure, and simple character in the 
new generation of women. Periodical re- 
unions and conferences are held in Turin in 
the house of the Secretary, from whom who- 
ever wishes can always have any information 
about this work, 

At Milan our friends can apply to Signora 
Teresita Friedman, Via C. Tenca 13; at 
Canelli, to Miss E. Gastaldi, teacher in the 
public schools; at Padua, to Bianca Jervis, 
Via Mentana 28; at Florence, to Mrs. C. 
Conte, Viale Amedeo 42; at Rome, to Mrs. 
Ester Giannini, Via Balbo 4; at Pistoia, to 
Mrs. T. Fondi Mattani, Villa S. Giuseppe; 
at Siena, to Mrs. Lucrezia Agnolozzi, Via del 
Casato 16; at Verona, to Prof. Luisa Rung- 
galdier, Via dietro Ballone 8. 

Those enrolled in the Union pay an annual 
subscription of 2 lire to the Secretary, From 
this Union there should spring up a notable 
spiritual improvement among women and a 
more intimate sense of sisterhood in the 
different social classes. The increase of the 
association and happy results for the country 
and the family are hoped for from this 
movement. 

(Mrs.) Luisa Giuito BENSO, 
j Secretary. 


Books by James Freeman Clarke. 


"I have a number of books by James Free- 
man Clarke, some of them second-hand but 


1; | in good condition, that I should like to give 


to ministers of any denomination or to any 
one interested in such reading:— 

“The Christian Doctrine of Prayer” is 
the book of which Sir Charles Lyell said 
when it came out that it was the best book 
on that subject that had been written; and 
letters have been lately received from men 
of education who say that it is more needed 
now than even at the time it was first pub- 
lished. Also ‘‘The Ideas of the Apostle 
Paul,’ a unique book, perhaps the most 
remarkable of all James Freeman Clarke’s 
works. 

Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘ Helping the Boys and Girls. 


To show boys and girls how to get better 
jobs the Massachusetts Child Labor Com- 
mittee has issued a picture pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘Out to Win.” 

The booklet strikes a new note. It goes 
straight to the young workers themselves 
and talks in a way which they cannot fail to 
understand. By simple language and by 
graphic pictures it directly answers the plaint 
of boys and girls who say they are “‘tired of 
school’’ and want to “‘go towork.” Itshows 
them the kind of work they can get with 
their present training, or lack of training,— 
making paper boxes or polishing brass rings,— 
doing it all of their lives for meagre wages. 
Then it shows them what they can do if 
they get some vocational training,—they can 
better their position by giving part of their 
time to an industrial school, or to an evening 
school, or to a class in a settlement. . 

“Do you want to go higher?” “It’s up to 
you,” “‘ These classes belong to you free,” are 
some of the catch sentences of the leaflet. 


Pleasantries. 


“He took us to ride,” said Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, “‘in his locomotor ataxia.” 


‘There we stood, the tiger and myself, in 
the thick of the jungle, face to face!”’ ‘O 
Major, how perfectly frightful it must have 
been for both of you!”—Passing Show. 


Young Wife: “I got a beautiful parch- 
ment diploma from the cooking college to-day, 
and I’ve cooked this for you. Now guess 
what it is.” Husband (trying the omelet): 
“The diploma.”’—Tit-Bits. 


rage Sadie was eleven, and Alice was seven. 
cee" > _ At lunch Sadie said: “I wonder what part 
of an animal a chop is. Is ita leg?” ‘Of 


ee, course not,” replied Alice: ‘‘it’s the jawbone. 
mae Haven’t you ever heard of animals licking 
ws their chops?” 

eco, “Here, Johnny,” said the father, ‘“‘what 
: are you doing in that bookcase?’ ‘‘I want 
Ria to find a history of the United States.” 
ede “What for?’ “Well, Billy Jenkins says 
Ses Tim Riley pitched for the Nationals last 
Sao year, and I want to find out if he did.’’— 
Ai _ Kansas City Independent. 


' —s dressing Enrico Ufuzzi, under examination 
Stars at Union Hill, N.J., as to his qualifications 
wa for citizenship, “the difference between the 
+ powers and prerogatives of the King of 
<A England and those of the President of the 
/  * United States?” ‘“‘Yezzir,” spoke up Ufuzzi, 
ty promptly. ‘King, he got steady job.” 


< 
i 


‘Pale but smiling, Mrs. Smith entered her 
lawyer’s office. Taking the chair beside the 
desk, she said: “I’ve had another accident, 


Mr. Berg. Last night I slipped on the 
pavement in town and got hurt. The doc- 
tor says I ought to have damages.” “Why, 


Mrs. Smith,” exclaimed the lawyer, ‘‘isn’t 
_ this the third accident within a month?” 
“Yes,” she replied proudly; ‘‘ain’t I lucky?” 


Robert Herrick—the novelist, and not 
5h the poet of England—is something of a 
Paes humorist. On one occasion he was con- 
5 versing with a Chicago girl, pretty and pink. 


os ' “O Mr. Herrick,” she gurgled, “I adore. 
bya your poetry! Have you written any lately?”’ 
ar 5 “Not very lately,’ Mr. Herrick calmly re- 
eee sponded; ‘“‘not—let me see—not for about 


<i two hundred and thirty years.”—Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Recently during a violent rainstorm a boy 
came into the house wringing wet. ‘‘George,”’ 
said his mother firmly, ‘‘you ought not to 
expose yourself in such weather. You will 
get pneumonia.’”’ ‘But, mother!” ex- 

_ claimed George, with a theatrical wave of 
his hand, “‘why should I fear the rain? 
Does it not nuture the grass? Is it not life 
to the flowers?” ‘‘I know, dear,’ said the 


; good woman, closing a window, “but it is a 

yn #8: long time since you were a flower.” 
‘ = 
i . Amusing blunders in an essay competition 

on alcohol are credited to the young essayists. 
: ri Here are a few: “Alcohol is a mocker: at 

ae last it biteth like a servant and stingeth like 
tay a hatter.’”’ ‘“‘To-day many people are in 
pre ' gaol for committing suicide while under the 
Sas influence of drink.’ ‘‘A tetotaller is strong, 
en ; and has a better chance to get on in life, 
: whilst a drunkard is weak and fat, and 
3 stands at street corners all his life.’ ‘‘ Doctors 
oa say that fatal diseases are the worst.” “It 
=e. causes liver complaint and consumption, 
oe and cities and nations are much more fatal. 
, Shortened lives have been increased.” ‘‘It 
" > . ruins many of their families and diseases on 
ot the. stomach, liver, and consumption.” 
bd a “Alcohol is a dreadful poison which is the 


Tey root of all evilness, ”_Christian Life. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE| 


Opens with the foot: No Flies: No Litter. . and sanitary 
Sold direct y stag factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. + 
Look for our Trade Marks. et << ones 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


C.H. Srzpuenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, ee 


Cocts of Ahoms.and Sritations 
prall Draw Ovends. 


20 BROMFIELD ST.~ BOSTON 


“Can: you tell me,” said the Court, ad- |. 


ORGANISTS AND 
CHOIRMASTERS should 


ask to have their names 


added to our mailing list for 


free offers of Easter Music 


OLIVER DITSON 
COMPANY 


Dept. 129 


BOSTON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. / 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Brassieres 
For Every Occasion 


50c; 75c; $1.00; $1.50 
$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $3.50 and $5.00 


Palmer’s Corset Store 
(ONE STORE ONLY) 


52 Winter Street 
Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE ‘COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects, All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. ’ “ 


PROCTOR ACADEMY ol 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Danforth School f 
Framingham, Mass. i ae ' 
The country life school 
for young boys 


“Choisa” Geylon Tea, 


1 LB. 
CANISTERS 
65 CENTS 


James Cuesrer Fuace, A.B. 
Head Master 


1-2 LB. 
CANISTERS 
35 CENTS (ite 


The Christian Register School Bureau 
PARENTS sis 
‘Expert advice freely given to parents 


||regarding day and boarding schools _ for 
| both boys and girls. - 


Packed in parchment-lined x Ib. and 4 Ib. canisters 


We invite comparison with other Teas of 
the same or sah ints price 


Ss. S. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON BROOKLINE 


